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HounrunaTsons based on styrenated Epon® 
resin esters offer coating manufacturers a com- 
bination of qualities unequalled with other res- 
ins. For instance: 


Very fast dry— You can make an air-dry metal 
finish that sets to touch in less than 10 minutes 

. is tack-free in less than an hour. You get 
an exceptionally hard, flexible finish that is both 
tough and alkali-resistant! If your product is 
baked dry, you can maintain an even faster pro- 
duction rate. 


Styrenated Epon resin esters contribute all 


the other advantages of the Epon resin formu- 
lations: extremely high chemical resistance, ex- 
ceptional flexibility and abrasion resistance. 

Tests prove that surface coatings prepared 
from this vehicle are unaffected after 5 days’ 
immersion in 30% sodium hydroxide solution at 
room temperature. Outdoor tests prove styren- 
ated Epon resin esters far superior in durability 
to all other styrenated finishes tested. 

For samples of Epon resin and more informa- 
tion on Epon resin esters SD-62-N-3 and L-6- 
N-3, just drop us a note. 
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The St. Louis Look 


To Tue Eprror: Monsanto used to 
have quite a reputation for the hand- 
someness of its men and the pulchri- 
tude of its gals so it is easy to see how 
your caption writers might put Mon- 
santo’s Al Loeffler’s name under a pic- 
ture of Wyandotte’s (nee Monsanto) 
Bob Semple. 

The guy with the smile . . . look- 
ing at the back of George Merck’s 
neck on p. 12, Dec. 6 is Semple. 

Tsk, Tsk, to your caption writers. 

James W. InwINn 
James W. Irwin Associates, Inc. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


To Tue Eprror: To prove that 
I read CW carefully there’s a 
pretty obvious error on page 12. 
(Dec. 6) 

The photo of George Merck sur- 
rounded by other brass hats in the 
industry includes Wyandotte’s presi- 
dent, Bob Semple, and not Monsanto’s 
Al Loeffler. . 

R. W. Hooker 

Vice President 

Hooker Electrochemical Co. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


To Tue Eprror: I should think that 
a trip around the world would serve 


2 


to hush Bob Semple and me ade 
quately. 

A. T. LOEFFLER 

Director 

Development Dept., 

Monsanto Chemical Co. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Both CW’s editors, and a chastened 

caption-writer—whose fumble wasn't 

spotted until more than half our press 

run had been completed—apologize 

Sidelight: Judging from the number 

of joshing letters and phone calls we 

received, Bob Semple and Al Loeffler 

are just as well known to many CW 

readers as they are to CW’s editors.- 

Ep. 


Smiling Suede 
To THE Eprror: Your news article 
on aerosols for waterproofing fabrics 
(“Smiling at the Rain,” Dec. 6) was 
very interesting and informative. .. . 

| thought, however, that your 
readers might also like to know of 
our work in making suede leather- 
for the garment trade—water-repel- 
er 

We have developed a method of 
tanning that retains all the normal 
characteristics of the leather, includ 
ing feel, color, appearance. .. . 

There is little doubt that this de- 
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velopment of water-repellent and soil- 

resistant leather has been a prime 

factor for the sheep suede industry 

enjoying its best season for the past 
two decades. .. . 

JosepH M. O'Connor 

General Manager 

Ronnoco Research Co. 

Beverly, Mass. 


Highly Aesthetic 


To THE Eprror: Your long-standing 
and plainly-expressed opposition to 
the chlorophyll myth has pleased me 
. and I’m even more pleased now 
to see that Dr. Alsoph H. Corwin of 
Johns Hopkins has stepped into the 
fray . . . with his paper presented at 
the recent meeting of the New York 
Section of the A.C. S.... 
It certainly is high time for the 
bubble to be pricked. . . 
A. R. HicHstreet 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


A choice portion of Dr. Corwin’s in- 
dictment: Chlorophyll is indispensable 
to photosynthesis. It is found to be 
highly aesthetic in coloring vistas 
visibles from hills and mountains. It 
furnishes . . . chemists with a lot of 
... fun. For other purposes, we are 
not certain it has any value.”—Eb. 


MEETINGS... 


Amer. Society of Mechanical Engineers 
and Society for Advancement of Manage- 
ment, plant maintenance conference, 
Cleveland, O., Jan. 19-22. 

Society of Plastics Engineers, Inc., ninth 
annual technical conference, Hotel Stat- 
ler, Boston, Mass., Jan. 21-23. 
Commercial Chemical Development 
Assn., first 1953 meeting, Hotel Statler, 
Cleveland, O., Jan. 22. 

Compressed Gas Assn., Inc., 40th annual 
meeting, Waldorf-Astoria, New York, 
N.Y., Jan. 26-27. 


Soap Industry, annual convention, Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, N.Y., Jan. 
27-29, 

Manufacturing Chemists’ Assn.,_ Inc., 
1953 industry conference on air pollu- 
tion abatement, Hotel Statler, Detroit, 
Mich., Feb. 26-27. 





CW welcomes expressions of opin- 
ion from readers. The only require- 
ments: that they be pertinent, as 
brief as possible. 


Address all correspondence to: W. 
A. Jordan, Chemical Week, 330 
W. 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 























is a significant feature of all Petro-Chem Iso-Flow Furnaces 
... their design includes vertical tubes which completely 
cover the interior wall surface thus maintaining a low wall 
temperature. The low wall surface temperature greatly 
lengthens the life of the refractory and insulat‘on . . . their 
even heat characteristic eliminates hot spots on tubes...these 
low maintenance factors highlight the experience of more 
than 1,000 installations demonstrating that low maintenance 
is assured with all Petro-Chem Iso-Flow Furnaces. 


PETRO-CHEM ISO-FLOW FURNACES 


UNLIMITED iN St Ze Cnr 2: 8: 6-8 4-4 Pe 


PETRO-CHEM DEVELOPMENT CO., INCORPORATED 
122 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 
Representatives: Bethlehem Supply, Tulsa and Houston ~ Flagg, Brackett & Durgin, Boston - D. D. Foster 
Pittsburgh - Faville-Levally, Chicago - Lester Oberholtz, California - Gordon D. Hardin, Lovisville, Kentucky 
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Morcacs huge Baltimore 
| plant houses the most modern 
equipment for the production 

of Chromium Chemicals in 
large quantities. The 
combination of a highly 
skilled technical staff 
together with modern 
manufacturing methods has 
resulted in the production 
of the highest quality 
chemicals from Chrome ore. 
Make Mutual your 
Headquarters for 
Chromium Chemicals. 





Sodium Bichromate 
Sodium Chromate 
Potassium Bichromate 
Chromic Acid 


headquarters 


for 
CHROMIUM CHEMICALS 


~~ 


‘MUTUAL CHEMICAL COMPANY.” 
OF AMERICA 


Plants2at Baltimore and Jersey City 
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BUSINESS MAGAZINE OF THE CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES 


NEWSLETTER 


How does the new year shape up in prospect? Excellent, accord- 
ing to the traditional year’s-end predictions. The Manufacturing Chemists’ 
Association sees a somewhat Slower rate of production and expansion 
growth—-but growth, nevertheless. It is the belief in continued growth, 
says MCA’s President Charles 9. Munson, that sparks current long-range 
programs to recruit scientific talent. 

Spokesmen for industries as diverse as soybean processing and 
nickel] refining look ahead with optimism, expect next year’s business to 
top last year’s. Says A. E. Staley, Jr.: “The outlook . . . for 1953 is gen- 
erally more favorable than it was a year ago.’”’ Says International Nickel’s 
John F. Thompson: “Free world nickel supplies are not now adequate... 
The search for new deposits is being pushed at an unprecedented rate.” 

Even the Controlled Materials Planners looked back at 1952 and 
saw that it was good. Looking toward next month and the new administra- 
tion, CMP officials anticipate a program “which will reflect the best think- 
ing of industry and government, will assure the flow of materials to the 
military, atomic energy and defense-supporting programs without causing 
dislocations in industry and imbalances in the national economy.” 











But will the Republican victory—responsible for much business 
optimism—scare chemical employees into joining the big labor unions? 

Many of them are now well satisfied with their wages and work- 
ing conditions, have been cool toward union organizers. (The chemical 
industries are less than 50% organized.) But there are straws in the wind: 

The heretofore non-union Ethyl Corp. plant at Houston just held 
a bargaining election. Result: It will be entirely unionized with three 
AFL unions representing crafts and the CIO Oil Workers representing 
all other production and maintenance employees. 

One might also read significance into the switch by Du Pont 
workers at the Cel-O-Seal plant (Buffalo) from an independent, one-plant 
union to the CIO United Gas, Coke & Chemical Workers. 














Reconstruction Finance Corporation in its annual report points 
to three big research results in its synthetic rubber program the past year: 

e Oil-masterbatched synthetic has become an established pro- 
duction item “because of a demonstrated improvement in treadwear per- 
formance over cold GR-S at a substantial reduction in tire cost.” 

e A process using the “alfin’ catalyst was carried out on a 
continuous pilot-plant scale. Alfin polymers are described as “extremely 
tough and yet are free from the degradation constituent known as gel.” 

e A type of GR-S “approaching cold rubber in physical prop- 
erties has been developed which can be made in non-refrigerated equip- 
ment.” 














Chemical trade between Canada and the U. S. is a “one-way” 
street, says Chemical Institute of Canada’s President R. S. Jane, because 
of Canada’s low tariffs and the U. S.’s high ones. 

The balance will be somewhat redressed if Dow Chemical Co. 
makes its point on Canada’s ethylene glycol duty. Dow wants to see the 
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NEWSLETTER 


tariff rate higher to protect its $24-million investment in its Canadian 
plant. Changing the tariff is a lengthy and involved procedure, but Dow 
has now hit upon a simpler, faster approach: merely move glycol out of 
the “free” paragraph, under which it now enters into one of two other 
equally applicable paragraphs, the items under which carry a 20% duty. 

Dow will present arguments to the Tariff Board on Jan. 12 to 
justify the change. Since this approach makes the tariff a matter for 
definition, not for legislation, speedy action should result. 





Steps are also being taken in Canada to solve the predicament 
of the orphan child, Canadian Industries, Ltd., whose parents—Du Pont 
and Imperial Chemical Industries—have been ordered by a U. S. Federal 
District Court to disown it. Since the judgment wasn’t appealed, Du 
Pont and ICI (which each owns about 42% of CIL’s stock) must file 
by Jan. 30 a plan to end their joint interest in the Canadian firm. 

Now CIL stockholders have been advised of a tentative plan 
to divide CIL into two separate firms, one largely owned by Du Pont 
the other, by ICI. Present preferred and minority common stockholders 
of CIL would be given stock in both of the new companies. 

The plan has several hurdles to clear: First, it must be ap- 
proved by the U. 8S. court; then, CIL’s board of directors will have to 
make sure that minority interests are protected; then, CIL’s stock- 
holders will have to give their okeh; and finally, it must be sanctioned 


by a Quebec superior court judge and confirmed by the secretary of 
state of Canada. 











While Du Pont was busy reshaping its set-up to fit the Justice 
Department anti-trust blueprint, it paused a moment to chide the self- 
same department for its inconsistent publicity policy. With a loud shout, 
it indicated Du Pont and several other defendants back in 1948 for 
allegedly fixing prices of wood finishes. With not even a whisper, it 
withdrew the indictment last month. 





Hearings on the Niagara Falls power rate controversy (CW 
Newsletter, Dec. 20) reveal that cheap power was a factor in the deci- 
sion of Buffalo Electro-Chemical to build a plant at Vancouver, Wash. 
The firm’s director of engineering, George Crewson, told the Public 
Service Commission that locating in Vancouver saved $124,000 a year— 
or 314% on the investment. He further testified that the proposed rate 
increase would cost the Buffalo plant an additional $90,000 a year. 

Companies fighting the rate increase contend that the power 
company is using an inflated working capital requirement as a basis for 
requesting higher rates. They say that the lag between collections for 
customers and payment of federal taxes provides considerable working 
capital to the utility firm. 








A generation-old tradition will be broken this year when the 
“chem show,” long a biennial winter feature at New York’s Grand Central 
Palace, moves to Philadelphia’s Commercia! Museum. Reason: the Palace 
; has been taken over by the U. S. Treasury Department. The chem show date 
remains unchanged, however; it’s still Nov. 30-Dec. 5. 





... The Editors 
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ERIEZ MANUFACTURING CO, ERIE, PA.,US.A. @ PRODUCERS OF MAGNETIC SEPARATORS © 


ERIEZ PLATE-TYPE ATOMAGNETS 
AND ATOMAGNET PULLEYS 
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A LINOLEUM MAKER ...was plagued 
GET THIS with machinery damagé fred on | 
BULLETIN product contamination . . 
CAUSE : Tramp Iron in 
unprocessed cork ... 
REMEDY : ERIEZ plate— 
type ATomMacnets 
installed in gravity 
flow chutes before 
cork enters Ball & 
Jewell grinders... 
RESULTS : NO 
machinery douin- 
time ...no fires.. 
no product 


contamination ! 3 rf : (S 
TX) / 
ses y 
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- == “Nw ee ow @ ew @ @ . A 
Manufacturing Company, 217 State Street, Erie,Pa 


My Contamination or Separation Problem is: 








HOW TO PROTECT CHEMICALS 
WITH MAGNETS. This is one of 
the subjects treated ina new 
bulletin offered by ERIEZ 
morurocticing Company. It is com— 
plete with descriptions and 
installation drawings of all ERiez 
magnetic equipment for the 
chemical j ogi” 
If you ore troubled with tramp 
iron, this brochure will tell you 


how to catch it and save money. 
Use coupon at right 





Please Send Me the FREE CATALOG #IS 
Name Title 
Company Name 
Street 
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prosiem: 10 breathe clean air 
in a foul room 


2% 12 "Ot 


ANSWER: Trapping dusts as smallas 24 millionths of an 
inch in diameter is now possible by American Op- 
tical’s revolutionary new respirator filter. This 
chemically treated filter has 40 times the efficiency 
of similar untreated filters, does work of filters 8 
times as large, yet is no harder to breathe through. 








pe 


: Ameseaal Ditical 


ANSWER: Is it cancer or not? While the patient lies on the operating table, 
pathologists can look at a microscopic slice of human cell tissue and 
find out. First, the tissue is frozen by carbon dioxide gas, then 
is sliced by a microtome to an incredible thinness of 12 microns 
(.00048 inch). Once the finest microtomes came from Europe. 
American Optical has long since equaled and passed their precision. 





ssp lis dai tc hati anal ihliat 


ANSWER: Books and records, too valuable to lose, are now 
copied on tiny film, saving time, shelf space, money. Ameri- 
can Optical’s microfilm “reader” enlarges to natural size and 
clearly projects the microfilm. These flat, undistorted, pro- 
jected images may be read comfortably for hours. Write 
us about your development problems. Address Ameri- 
can Optical Company. 62 Vision Park, Southbridge, Mass. 
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BUSINESS & INDUSTRY 


Lawsuit Catalyst 


Agreement to strive for brevity and 
relevance in presenting evidence may 
serve as a “reaction chemical” to speed 
up the Government’s antitrust case 
against Du Pont, General Motors, 
U.S. Rubber and 117 individuals. 

Also agreed to during the pre-trial 
conference in Chicago’s U.S. Court 
House: Motions and stipulations intro- 
duced on behalf of any defendant 
can be equally binding on any other 
defendants if they don’t except them- 
selves. 

By reading into the record only 
“pertinent excerpts” instead of the 
entire eight volumes of 1,203 docu- 
ments offered as evidence, the Govern- 
ment attorneys may be able to pre- 
sent their case in six weeks or less, 
instead of the “up to six months” orig- 
inally estimated. 

Taking over as top lawyer on the 
Government’s team when the trial re- 
sumes on Jan. 5 will be E. Houston 
Harsha of the Justice Department’s 
Antitrust Division. Harsha is subbing 
for Willis L. Hotchkiss, whose illness 
led to the 35-day recess in what has 
been billed as the biggest antitrust 
case in history. 


Lengthier Yardstick 


Starting next month, chemical wage 
rates geared to the cost-of-living will 
have to be figured on the basis of a 
“yardstick” that will be 67% longer 
and—the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
hopes—more accurate than the present 
units for measuring food, clothing and 
shelter expenses. 

After three years of study, BLS has 
decided exactly how it will revise 
its consumers’ price index. Principal 
changes approved by Labor Secretary 
Maurice J. Tobin: 

e The base period will be moved 
up to the post-World War II era. Up 
to now, price changes have been based 
on “1935-39 average equals 100”; the 
new base will be the average for 
1947-'49. 

e Instead of sampling prices only 
in 34 large cities, BLS now will check 
price tags in 46 communities, includ- 
ing 26 medium and small cities. 

e Number of consumer items priced 
wil] be upped from 225 to 300, and 


the list will be modernized; e.g., ny- 


lons instead of silk stockings. 
e Relative importance or “weights” 
of the various classes of goods and 


TOBIN: For nylons and beer, recognition 
at last. 


services are altered; for example, food 
costs now will make up only 33% 
instead of 41% of the total. 

Because 100 points on the new 
scale equal 167.2 on the old scale, the 
new cost-of-living index will be lower 
to start with and slower moving. Last 
October’s average for the nation was 
114.2 on the new scale or 190.9 on 
the old. Companies that have escalator 
clauses in their contracts can expect 
to hear from their union negotiators 
soon; Walter Reuther of the United 
Auto Workers (CIO) is reported anx- 
ious to talk things over with General 
Motors about re-jiggering their wage 
formula. 


Feeding the Fire 


The debate over the powers of the 
Food and Drug Administration (CW, 
Dec. 20) is still flaming. 

But now, the argument is limited 
more to the specific question of FDA's 
inspection powers. Late last week, 
FDA officials decided on their course 
of action—they will ask Congress for 
a simple change in wording to replace 
the portion of the Food and Drug Act 
which the Supreme Court found am- 
biguous. 

Commissioner Charles W. Craw- 
ford has proposed that the law be 
changed to require a food and drug 
inspector, on entering a plant, to give 
written notice to management of his 
intention to inspect the plant. This 
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would not be an advance notice. Per- 
mission would not be necessary before 
entry. 

Crawford emphasized that, in the 
immediate future, “I am not anxious 
to consider any change except that 
required to restore its [the law’s] valid- 
ity. Such changes would undoubtedly 
provoke controversies and delay 
enactment.” 

In short, FDA only wants back the 
powers it thought it had for the past 
14 years. 

Easy Change? Can FDA get what 
it wants? That’s still debatable. The 
Republican and Democratic members 
of the House commerce committee, 
which handles such legislation, are 
noncommital or lukewarm to quick 
action. 

FDA does have allies of a sort in 
its campaign. The American Drug 
Manufacturers Association, the Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutica] Manufacturers 
Association and the Toilet Goods As- 
sociation have said they would back 
such a law change. 

Other groups, as well as individual 
manufacturers and processors, will 
undoubtedly be heard from. But all 
will probably not be amenable to 
FDA’s wording change, and will want 
a more specific outline of FDA power. 
AMPA, for example, is planning to 
recommend an inspection amendment 
to “provide due safeguards and quali- 
fications against a misuse of this au- 
thority.” 

Still Unanswered: The inspection 
matter is, in effect, a prologue to the 
larger battle looming over food addi- 
tives. It’s still a moot question as to 
whether any legislation will be passed 
in 1953 on this subject. And FDA, 
wanting a quick affirmation of its in- 
spection powers, may find itself de- 
layed not only by groups which want 
FDA’s inspection powers spelled out 
exactly, but also by legislators who 
want to consider every food law mat- 
ter simultaneously. 


Water for Growth 


Corpus Christi may have found the 
answer to the main problem that has 
hampered its industrial expansion: its 
water requirements. 

The voters of the city and the 
Lower Nueces River Supply District 
have given their blessing to the issu- 
ance of $15.5 million in bonds for 
the construction of Wesley E. Seale 
Dam, which, when completed, is ex- 
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pected to give the area adequate water 
storage for over 25 years. 

Construction is scheduled to get 
under way “as soon as it is humanly 
possible.” 


FOREIGN..... 


Cellulose/Germany: The Kalle works, 
transparent cellulose sheet makers, 
formerly part of the IG Farben chemi- 
cal combine, has been established as 
an independent successor company 
despite opposition from the West 
German chemical industry. The move 
received support from both the West 
German government and a _ special 
committee of German industrialists 
named to investigate the soundness of 
the split-up. 
o 

Pulp Imports/Japan: Japan is sched- 
uled to import 28,000 tons of pulp 
from Canada, Finland and Sweden, 
valued at over $5 million, through 
its October-March foreign currency 
budget. 

Reflecting the increase production- 
wise, provisional statistics show that 
output in October will set a new rec- 
ord in the Japanese paper industry. 

. 


Fertilizer/Japan: October production 
of chemical fertilizers continued to 
show an over-all rise, according to 
the Japanese Economic Policy Board, 
despite the fact that the industry is 
now holding surplus stocks. Output 
of ammonium sulfate and calcium 
cyanamide showed production _ in- 
creases, while output of superphos- 
phate declined. 

a 
Soap and Detergents/Venezuela: A 
large expansion program has been 
undertaken by Las Llaves, Venezuela. 
Procter & Gamble, which opened the 
first detergent plant in Venezuela last 
June, has vaulted into top sales posi- 
tion in the country with the produc- 
tion of “Ace” for laundry and dish- 
washing use. 

© 
Paint/Venezuela: New paint  fac- 
tories have been constructed in Vene- 
zuela, notably the Tucan plant of the 
Zingg Bros. Co., Antimano. Montana 
Paints also recently has installed ma- 
chines to complete manufacture of 
cans, the ready-to-assemble product 
being supplied by the Intercontinent 
Co. 

2 
Pesticides/Mexico: Stauffer de Mexi- 
co’s new pesticide plant at Nogales, 
Sonora, is now in operation. Although 
this is the first Stauffer plant to be 
built in Mexico, Stauffer pesticides 
have been marketed there for eight 
years. 
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WOMEN IN INDUSTRY}: They administrate .. . 


More Women ...in More Jobs 


Rationalizing any kind of theory re- 
garding the utilization of women in 
chemistry is like holding a goldfish. 
The tighter grasp you think you have, 
the more elusive it becomes. 
Out of all the figures and facts, how- 
ever, arises one indisputable truth: 
In all sectors of the chemical indus- 
try, the percentage of women em- 
ployed in technical capacities is ris- 
ing. For better or for worse, one out 
of every thirteen chemists in industry 
today is a woman (contrasted against 
a 1940 ratio of one in every forty). 

Figure Breakdown: Broken down, 
the figures tell the story even plainer: 

e Percentile concentration of wom- 
en chemists is heaviest in the younger 
age groups, where one out of every 
six chemists boasts of having feminine 
gender. °® 

@ The activities of women in chem 


*From a recent survey, conducted by the 
National Scientific Register in cooperation with 
the American Chemical Society and the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics 


istry tend most generally to be in the 
fields of research, design, or develop- 
ment, rather than in service or sales 
departments. 

e Their proportional placement in 
the chemical industry varies consid- 
erably—from heavy quotas employed 
by the drug and medicine companies 
to relatively few engaged in the manu- 
facture of fertilizers.t 

e In respect to the chemical en- 
gineering profession alone, an over- 
all breakdown points out that only 
16% of all women engineers are chem- 
ical engineers—a poor third runner 
behind both mechanical and electrical 
engineering. (There are, however, 
better opportunities for the woman 


+ Data from the U. S. Dept. of Labor, Month 
ly Statistical Report, “Employment and Pay 


rolls 


t Left, Beatrice Hicks, v.-p. and chief engi- 
neer,” Newark Controls Co., Newark, N.J.; cen 
ter, Evelyn Jetter, U. S. Atomic _Enerzy Com 
mission; upper right, Roslyn Keller, Alpha 
Metals, Jersey City, N.J.; lower right, Sophia 
Voskerchian, Bingham Pump Co., New York 
City 
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they research . . . they engineer . 


e With the single exception of the 
small group of women chemists over 
40 years of age (where a Ph.D. was 
found more commonly than a mas- 
ter’s degree) the characteristic grad- 
uate degree for women is the M.S. 
(Only 14% of all women chemists in 
the National Scientific Register have 
Ph.D.’s as compared to 24% of the 
men, and in 1952, only 4% of the 
total Ph.D.’s awarded in chemistry 
were reported granted to women.) 


And What it Leads to: If advance- 
ment in a profession is to be measured 
in terms of top earnings—salaries paid 
to directors of research, laboratory 
heads, etc.—very few women have hit 
pay dirt. When they have, however, 
the results, according to the Depart- 
ment of Labor, have been highly sat- 
isfactory. The hump once passed, and 
the ability to produce results having 


. . they sell 


_.. with More Confidence 


chemical engineer than for the woman 
chemist, according to the Society of 
Women Engineers. ) 


been proved, smooth sailing ahead is 
virtually assured. 


The snag develops for most women 
after the five- or’ six-year breaking-in 
tenure. Seldom is she channeled out 
of the initial laboratory niche, as are 
her male counterparts, to sales or 
administration, unless by dint of un- 
usual drive or outstanding develop- 
mental work. 


Opportunities for advancement into 
managerial positions, when they do 
materialize, occur most frequently in 
smaller firms. Relatively few women 
are in these positions today, but their 
number is steadily mounting. As con- 
solation meanwhile, any 
grade level in chemistry are generally 
higher than those for women in other 
professions. 


salaries on 


Nevertheless, the bitter pill re 
mains. Projected against the salaries 
paid to men of comparable age and 
educational background, the gap in 
earning power yawns widely. That 
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very disparity, laid to the limited op- 
portunities and advancement tendered 
to women, is the main bone of cou- 
tention that distaff chemists pick with 
industry. They usually start on equal 
professional footing with men, but 
somewhere along the way prejudice 
interferes with normal progress—both 
salary-wise and in terms of promo- 
tions. 

On Whom the Onus Falls: As in the 
case of all such contentions, it de- 
pends on whom you talk to. Clear, 
cool optimism springs from many 
women happily engaged in their chos- 
en work. They see prejudice “grace- 
fully retiring” with the passing gen- 
eration. 

Resentment—the product of per- 
sonal disappointment—is the bitter 
crop others have reaped. Enlighten- 
ment has not seeped through to their 
benefaction, they feel, and they chafe 
at the bonds. 

Few charges of discrimination are 
leveled at U. S. government agencies, 
however. Nor, in some cases, to par- 
ticular chemical corporations _ re- 
nowned for their pioneering in utili- 
zation of women chemists as a source 
of unexploited talent. 

Girding for the Future: The high 
level of scholastic and professional 
ability displayed by graduate women 
chemists today is undoubtedly a pow- 
erful potential influence on the growth 
curves yet to come. Recent studies 
of the membership of the American 
Chemical Society reflect the mounting 
trend. In 1952, approximately 6% of 
its members are women, with enroll- 
ments steadily rising. 

Plugging for increased interest in 
chemistry among high school and 
college girls, and promoting the ad- 
vancement of women to higher levels 
in research and industry, are such 
societies as Iota Sigma Pi—the na- 
tional honor fraternity for women in 
chemistry. Its objectives: 


e To inform the public of the pool 
of qualified women chemists; 


e To engender their acceptance in 
industry; 


e To encourage more “to join the 
party.” 

An encouraging note marking the 
effect of such propagandizing comes 
from J. H. Howard, Secretary of the 
Committee on Professional Training, 
American Chemical Society. He finds 
that between 1947 and 1952 over 13% 
of those persons found to have met 
the requirements in undergraduate 
chemistry in ACS-approved schools 
were women. 

Therefore, with a growing atten- 
tion focused on means of satisfying 
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industry's technical shortages, utiliza- 
tion of womanpower seems a sure bet. 
The need, coupled with suffragette- 
like militancy, places women chemists 
in an advantageous bargaining posi- 
tion. 

Their first big chance to close the 
ranks came during World War II; and 
once launched, they have picked up 
both momentum and supporters. Past 
performance and present conditions 
point to only one prediction for the 
future: From any angle, the position 
of women in the chemical industry of 
tomorrow looms challengingly. 


EXPANSION... . 


Uranium: Vanadium Corp. officials 
plan construction of a uranium mill at 
Hite, in southeastern Utah, at an esti- 
mated cost of $14%-$3 million. Vanadi- 
um Corp. now claims to have solved 
the problems connected with milling 
copper-uranium ores. 
e 

Tall Oil: Newport Industries Inc., 
Pensacola, Fla., is planning a $6-mil- 
lion plant expansion to take the form 
of a new oil refining plant at Bay 
Minette, Ala., and expansion of re- 
search facilities in Pensacola. 

The new plant will process black 

liquor skimmings and crude tall oil 
into the tall oil used in manufacture 
of soaps, detergents, paints and var- 
nishes. 
Rayon: American Enka Corp. will ex- 
pand its facilities for the production 
of viscose textile yarn at Lowland, 
N.C. Work on the program is expected 
to start immediately and to be com- 
pleted by the end of 1953. 


2 

Benzene: Standard Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia’s $10-million plant at the El 
Segundo, Calif., refinery is nearing 
completion. A substantial portion of 
the benzene output at El Segundo will 
be used as a feed stock for a new $4- 
million phenol plant at Standard’s 
Richmond, Calif. refinery. 


COMPANIES... . 


Stauffer/Consolidated Chemical: Con- 
solidated Chemical Industries, which 
owns and operates eight plants, has 
notified the Securities and Exchange 
Commission that its control has passed 
into the hands of Stauffer Chemical 
Co., San Francisco. Stauffer had pre- 
viously owned 40,000 shares of Con- 
solidated’s Class B common voting 
stock, or half the shares outstanding. 
With the purchase of an additional 
35,660 shares, it now owns 944% of 
the Class B stock, which is not listed 
on any exchange. 
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Consolidated’s Class A cumulative 
participating preference stock is listed 
on the San Francisco Stock Exchange, 
and is a non-voting issue. 

® 
National Lead Co. has just recently 
completed plans for the acquisition 
of the assets and business operations 
of Doehler-Jarvis Corp. The business 
will be operated as a division of Na- 
tional Lead, and will result in the 
distribution to Doehler-Jarvis stock- 
holders of National Lead common 
stock on a basis of 1.15 shares for 1. 

e 


E. I. Du Pont Co. has revealed plans 
to build a $3-million fiber laboratory 
outside of Kingston, N.C., to perform 
research on the company’s new fiber 
Dacron. Scheduled for completion late 
in 1954, the laboratory will go up on 
the site of Du Pont’s $40-million plant 
now under construction. 

e 
Houdry Process Corp. and its for- 
eign representatives, World Com- 
merce Corp., S.A., N.Y., has stated 
that the Daikyo Oil Co., Ltd., Tokyo, 
will install a Houdriflow catalytic unit 
at its Yokkaichi, Japan refinery. The 
new Houdriflow is the first to be in- 
stalled in the Orient. 

e 
Olin Industries is reported to be still 
considering Arkansas as the site for 
its proposed $170 million alumina and 
aluminum plant, provided that Ar- 
kansas can meet the competition of 
other states in the matter of fuel, 
water, and transportation (CW, Nov. 
29; Dec. 6). Surveys of several loca- 
tions have been made, and Olin offi- 
cials have expressed a definite inter- 
est in a midcontinent, Mississippi Val- 
ley site. 

. 
Financing news was also active: 

e Noranda Mines, Ltd., has com- 
pleted arrangements for new financing 
in the amount of $30 million. Of this, 
$20 million is in the form of a 15-year 
434% callable sinking fund debentures, 
and the balance takes the form of a 
revolving bank credit which does not 
require any mortgage or charge on the 
company’s property. The new financ- 
ing will be used to provide funds for 
the new sulfur-iron plant to be built 
in the Niagara Peninsula, to lend 
funds to the subsidiary, Gaspe Cop- 
per Mines, Ltd., and to lend funds to 
a new company in which Noranda will 
have a 51% interest. 

e Falconbridge Nickel Mines has 
now largely finalized financing of its 
expansion program with the Export- 
Import Bank in Washington with the 
announcement that a credit of up to 


$5 million has been granted. When 
expansion has been completed, the 
company will be able to turn out at 
least 35 million lbs. of nickel annual- 
ly as against a prewar rate of 20 mil- 
lion Ibs. and a current level of about 
28-30 million lbs. 

® National Starch Products, Inc. 
has borrowed $2 million from Con- 
necticut General Life Insurance Co. 
through sale of 3%% debentures that 
mature July 2, 1967. Proceeds will 
retire about $1 million of outstanding 
debentures and add to the company’s 
working capital. 

e Reynolds Metals Co. has ear- 
marked $5 million for working capi- 
tal by selling 4% notes to a group of 
four banks. Its report to the New 
York Stock Exchange stated that the 
borrowing has ended a $17.5 million 
credit arranged last March with Bank 
of the Manhattan Co., First National 
Bank of Chicago, Bank of America and 
Manufacturers Trust Co. The loan 
will be due March 1, 1954. 

e Kaiser Aluminum and Chemical 
Corp. has sold the first batch of bonds 
—$14.5 million worth—under a $29 
million arrangement set up with a 
dozen institutional investors last Jan- 
uary. The first mortgage bonds will 
mature in 1976 and will carry a 44% 
interest rate. 

Proceeds will be used to help fi- 
nance Kaiser’s expansion program. 

e Phillips Petroleum Co. ran out a 
$75 million credit when it borrowed 
$20 million from a group of thirteen 
banks, headed by National City Bank, 
N.Y. Proceeds will be used for gen- 
eral corporate purposes. 

© Davison Chemical Corp. took an- 
other $5 million down under a $19.3 
million credit set up last March with 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. Pro- 
ceeds will be used for expansion. 

e Seiberling Rubber Co. has placed 
75,000 shares of additional common 
stock on the market. The price: $10.75 
a share. Proceeds will be added te 
Seiberling’s working capital. 

e Sinclair Oil Corp. stockholders 
have cleared the way for a $101,758,- 
900 issue of convertible subordinated 
debentures—largest piece of debt fi- 
nancing in the firm’s history. Sinclair 
stockholders themselves will get first 
crack at the issue which comes due 
Jan. 15, 1983. For each 12 shares of 
the company common stock held, a 
stockholder will be allowed to buy 
$100 worth of debentures. Of the al- 
most $100 million which Sinclair will 
net from the sale, $40 million will be 
used to repay bank loans, which fi- 
nanced a large share of company ex- 
pansion up to now; the other $60 
million will go to future expansion. 
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AA QUALITY Elemental Phosphorus, 99.9% pure—produced 
by electro-thermal process in two modern A.A.C. Co. plants. 


PRODUCED BY ELECTRO-THERMAL PROCESS, in two modern A.A.C. Co. plants, 
AA QUALITY Elemental Phosphorus establishes and maintains highest standards 


of quality and uniformity—whether used in its 99.9% pure elemental form or in the ever-widening 


range of products derived from Phosphorus. Quality you can rely on, because of rigid control 


from mines to finished products. Service you can depend on, because of large-scale production and 


ample phosphate-rock reserves. Assured quality, security of supply, prompt service—good 


a“ 


reasons for using AA QUALITY Chemicals. Mail coupon for full information. 


AA QUALITY Phosphorous Products 


PHOSPHORUS AND PHOSPHOROUS COMPOUNDS 


Elemental Phosphorus (Yellow-White) 
Phosphorus Red (Amorphous) 

Phosphorous Pentasulphide « Sesquisulphide 
Ferro Phosphorus (Iron Phosphide) 


PHOSPHORIC ACID 
85% N. F. Grade « 75% Pure Food Grade 
50% Pure Food Grade 
PHOSPHATES 
Disodium Phosphate » Trisodium Phosphate 
Dicalcium Phosphate, PHos-Feeo® Brand 
PHOSPHATE ROCK AND FERTILIZERS 
All grades Florida Pebble Phosphate Rock 
Superphosphate « Complete Fertilizers 


AA Quality Chemicals! 





Other AA QUALITY Products 


FLUORIDES AND FLUOSILICATES 
Sodium Fluoride » Ammonium Fluosilicate 
Magnesium Fluosilicate » Potassium Fluosilicate 
Sodium Fluosilicate « Zinc Fluosilicate 
Fluosilicate Mixture * Ammonium Fluoborate 
Aluminum Fluoride « Magnesium Fluoride 


GELATIN 
KeysTone® Gelatin: Edible, Photographic 
Pharmaceutical, Technical 

OTHER PRODUCTS 
Animal Bone Charcoal 
Bone Black Pigment (Cosmic® Blacks) 

, Keystone Ammonium Carbonate 
Sulphuric Acid « Insecticides-Fungicides 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL Co. 
General Office: 50 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
30 factories and offices serving U.S., Canada, Cuba 





Florida pebble phosphate 
rock as it comes from our 
mines—source of Ele- 
mental Phosphorus and 
other AA QUALITY 
products. . 


| The American Agricultural Chemical Co 


cal Division, 50 Church St., New York 7. 
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CPI Shines As Productivity Paragon 


One reason the manufacture of chem- 
icals and allied products is such a 
flourishing industry is that its tech- 
nological know-how has made it the 
nearest thing in this world to a “push- 
button business.” 

Recently released figures from the 
latest census of manufactures show 
that: 

© Because of its high degree of 
mechanization, the chemical process- 
ing industry has the lowest relative 
labor cost in the nation. 

e Because of its plant operating 
efficiency, the CPI boasts the greatest 
amount of production (value added 
to products by manufacturing or proc- 
essing) per man-hour. 

e Because of incessant improve- 
ment in design of plants and equip- 
ment, the CPI enjoyed what was 
probably the greatest increase in pro- 
duction per man-hour between 1947 
and 1950. 

Wages Not Burdensome: Although 
the country’s chemical companies have 
been paying wages consistently above 
the average for all manufacturing in- 
dustries (542% higher in 1950, 1.8% 
higher in September 1952), 


the rising 
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cost of labor hasn’t been the drag on 
CPI growth that it has been on growth 
of other industries. This is because 
most chemical processing firms have 
installed up-to-date equipment that 
can be operated by a relatively small 
crew of trained production workers. 

According to the new report from 
the U.S. Bureau of the Census, chem- 
ical concerns paid their production 
workers a total of $1,470,795,000 in 
1950, and the difference between the 
value of these companies’ raw mate- 
rials and their finished products was 
$7,236,618,000. Thus, cost of labor 
in chemical processing may be placed 
at 20.4%. How this figure stacks up 
alongside corresponding percentages 
for other industries is shown in the 
chart at the top of p. 16. 

Among major segments of the CPI, 
makers of soap and related products 
have the second highest wage rates 
but the lowest total relative cost for 
production labor, just 15.5% of value 
added by manufacturing. Fertilizer 
manufacturers, paving next-to-lowest 
wage rates in the CPI, have the high- 
est total relative cost for production 
labor, 31.5%. Other branches of this 





industry had these ratios of produc- 
tion wages to value added by proc- 
essing: toilet preparations, 13.6%; in- 
secticides and fungicides, 15.7%; syn- 
thetic rubber, 16.2%; plastics, 19.9%; 
paints and other protective coating 
products, 21.8%; cyclic  coal-tar 
crudes, 23.7%; synthetic fibers, 24.0%; 
vegetable and animal oils, 24.7%; gum 
and wood chemicals, 25.9%; alkalies 
and chlorine, 26.5%. 

Productivity Factor: Dividing the 
“value added by manufacture” by the 
total number of man-hours worked 
gives a measure of productivity on 
the part of individual employees. In 
the case of the chemical companies 
of the U.S., this ratio increased by 
38.1% from 1947 to 1950, compared 
to a 23.5% average increase for all 
manufacturing industries, as shown in 
the chart at the top of this page. 

This trend toward higher produc- 
tivity has been cited by labor union 
spokesmen as grounds for proportion- 
ate incredses in wages. The two sides 
of this argument might be summed up 
like this: 

e Production workers can’t claim 
much credit for the productivity rise, 
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Pccor {LE is a completely new synthetic resin, 
offering many money-saving and product-improving 
not affected by 
acids and alkalies; it is moisture-proof; its initial 


advantages. It is chemically inert 


color is good and stability is fair; it is compatible 
with a very wide range of products, including waxes, 


rubbers, polyethylene, coumarone-indene resins, 
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phenolics, rosins and esterfied rosins, many alkyds 
and vinyls, and most drying oils. PICCOPALE is 
soluble in naphthas, chlorinated solvents and long- 
chain oxygenated solvents. 

PICCOPALE is available in enormous quantities— 
by the trainload if you want it—and priced so low 
that it can be used as a basic raw material. 


Distributed by Pennsylvania Falk Chemical Co., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
and Harwick Standard Chemical Co., Akron 5, Ohio 


PENNSYLVANIA 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL CORP. 


Clairton, Pennsylvania 


Plants at Clairton, Pa.; West Elizabeth, Pa.; 
and Chester, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL CorRP. 
CLAIRTON, PENNSYLVANIA 


Please send sample of PICCOPALE for (application) 


(check) solid [1] flaked [] liquid solution [} 
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because most of that increase—if not 
all—is due to technical and mechanical 
improvements, made at the stock- 
holders’ expense. 

e Whether the production worker 
is handling chemicals with a soup 
ladle or a million dollars’ worth of 
apparatus, if his output goes up, his 
worth to the company keeps in step. 

Soap Is Tops: On this productivity 
scale, soap and detergent companies 
rank first in value added per man- 
hour, not only within the chemical 
processing industry but also among 
all the 109 major businesses in the 
U.S. economy. The soap makers’ pro- 
ductivity came to $11.03 per. man- 
hour in 1950, more than 35% better 
than the next best mark of $8.15, 
which also belonged to a chemical 
business—industrial organic chemicals. 
Two other chemical branches ranked 
among the top seven businesses in 
this respect, paint and allied products 
with an average of $7.12 and indus- 
trial inorganic chemicals with a $6.42 
standing. 

Productivity figures for other chem- 
ical lines, in value added per man- 
hour: vegetable and animal oils, $4.57; 
gum and wood chemicals, $4.09; and 
‘ertilizers, $3.45. 

Throughout the nation’s 109 largest 
manufacturing businesses, the one 

rith the slowest production rate (or, 
ae lowest value added to products 
per man-hour) was the making of 
handbags and other small leather 
goods, in which productivity averaged 
only $1.66/man-hour in 1950. 

Orchids for All: One conclusion 
that may be drawn from the Census 
Bureau’s figures and the productivity 
ratios derived from them: CPI per- 
sonnel on all levels have been doing 
their work well—management has 
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Production Wages 







chosen products with ready market 
value and has picked capable people 
to do the various jobs; scientists have 
worked out sound processes, engineers 
have designed plants and equipment 
for high efficiency, and production 
employees have made good use of the 
equipment. All these are logical in 
framing an explanation for the chem- 
ical industry’s supremacy in produc- 
tivity and economical use of man- 
power. 

But there’s no reason to suppose 
that the competitive situation will 
remain fixed and _ static, with the 
chemical industry always far in front 
of the pack. Labor costs of 20% may 
permit fair profits now, but in the 
near future, with rival companies 
mechanizing like mad, a 20% labor 
charge might force a firm out of busi- 
ness. 


iF A B Oo R ° . . . . . . 
Unions Go Capitalistic: Signs of the 
times in the labor union movement 
within the chemical processing indus- 
tries this week: 

e In Chicago, members of Interna- 
tional Chemical Workers Union (AFL) 
Local 241 gave a dinner for their 
bosses, the management of S. Buchs- 
baum & Co., manufacturers of plastic 
products. Sitting together in chummy 
camaraderie, unionists and company 
officers exchanged compliments on the 
firm’s having received a gold medal 
award and new government contracts 
for its products; some of the credit 
for these successes went to the labor- 
management “quality committees” that 
see to the quality of the firm’s pro- 
duction. 

e In Paducah, Ky., two of the AFL 
unions helping to build the atomic 
energy plant have been trying to out- 





do each other in grandeur of equip- 
ment. When one union’s business agent 
was seen driving a Chrysler, members 
of Sheet Metal Workers Local 110 
chipped in to help their business agent 
buy a $5,487 Cadillac. Most of the 
900 members contributed $5 each, 
but the business agent assures the 
press that there’s no hard feelings 
toward the men who gave nothing. 

e In New York, stock market sourc- 
es report that some labor unions have 
begun (secretly) to buy corporation 
stocks, particularly through mutual 
funds. Up to now, many unions have 
invested their funds in government 
bonds, but common stocks seem to 
offer higher returns and a_ hedge 
against inflation. One question posed 
by this move: Would a union strike 
igainst a company if the union held 
several fistfuls of that company’s 
stock? 

e 

Benefits for Bed-fast: One of the 
more important union contracts in the 
chemical news this week: 

© Columbia-Southern’s new con- 
tract with the AFL Machinists, cover- 
ing some 300 hourly-paid employees 
in the plant at Lake Charles, La., in- 
cludes wage increases averaging 12¢/ 
hour plus incorporation of 8¢ cost-of- 
living bonus into base rates; 6¢ and 
12¢ shift differentials; a union shop; 
and a $70/week maximum sick-leave 
plan. Fringe benefits are expected to 
cost the company 18%4¢/hour. All 
economic benefits are subject to WSB 
approval. 

e National Lead has signed new 
contracts with two local unions of 
Gas-Coke covering employees in two 
divisions of the firm. Those in the De- 
lore Division are to have an across- 
the-board 6¢ rise plus an additional 
5¢ for operator classifications, eight 
paid holidays, and future wage ad- 
justments under an escalator plan; 
workers in the Lead & Oil Division 
are down for a 4¢ hike, seven paid 
holidays, premium pay for Sunday 
work and $1 lunch allowances. Both 
groups will get two-week vacations 
after three years instead of five. 

e American Plastics Co. and the 
AFL Machinists have agreed on a 
one-year contract with wage increases 
ranging from 5¢ to 12¢/hour. 

* 

Glassworkers’ Grievance: Among the 
cases in which labor relations are at 
sixes and sevens this holiday season: 

e At Detroit, federal and state con- 
ciliators have been working to settle 
a strike of 200 glassworkers employed 
at 40 glass companies in southern 
Michigan. Another 300 glaziers have 
refused to cross picket lines. The AFL 
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Usage for industrial alcohols has 
reached an unparalled level during 
the past decade .. . creating a de- 
mand that Commercial Solvents Cor- 
poration, a pioneer in alcohol re- 
search and production, has answered 
by producing more ethyl alcohols 
and derivatives for the chemical in- 
dustry. 


Over the supply lines of America 
move the CSC fleet of tank cars and 
tank trucks, bringing these essential 
chemicals to industry from its nation- 
wide network of strategically located 
plants and distribution points...ready 
to offer you unsurpassed service. 


CSC ethyl alcohols are available 
in all formulas and grades to meet 
the most exacting requirements of 
the pharmaceutical and _ industrial 
trades. 
ALCOHOLS 
Rossville Hexagon Cologne Spirits 
Rossville Algrain” Alcohol U.S.P. 
Rossville Gold Shield® U.S.P. 
Shellacol” 
Quixol® Quakersol® 
DERIVATIVES 
Ethyl! Acetate - Diethyl Maleate -Acetaldehyde 


Wriie or phone Commercial Solvents 
Corporation, Industrial Chemicals 
Division, 260 Madison Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. for full information. 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 








Butanol Aminohydroxy Compounds 
Butyl Lactate Riboflavin Crystals 

Butyl Acetate Hydroxylammonium Salts 
Buty! Stearate Nitroparaffins 

Dibutyl Phthalate Formaldehyde N.F. 
Tributy! Phosphate Pentaerythritol 

Methanol Acetone 

Ammonia Methylamines 








COMMERCIAL SOLyENTS CORPORATION 


ALDENYDES - ALCOHOLS + ESTERS © AMINES © AMINOALCOHOLS 


AMMONIA * NITROPARAFFINS © SOLVENTS ¢*© PLASTICIZERS + INTERMEDIATES 
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a 
UNIQUE 


APPLICATIONS 
for New Additive 


WAX eee 


In Electrical Dipping Waxes 
Electrical Dipping and potting blends 
must have good insulating properties 
and a high melting point. Since 280 
Wax elevates the melting point of an 
inexpensive, low melting point com- 
pound, it gives condensers and trans- 
formers a stability in extreme opera- 
tions at low cost. 


In Textile Waterproofing 

280 Wax has total repellency to 
water and salt water. This property 
makes it extremely desirable in water- 
proofing compounds used for treating 
duck, canvas, and other fabrics. 


In Rust Preventatives 

The same repellency to water and salt 
water is utilized when 280 Wax is 
added to petroleum sulfonate rust pre- 
ventative compounds. It increases the 
wetting action, gives a more even film 
coverage, and affixed to the metal 
surface with an almost chemical 
affinity. 


As Chemical Protection 

Besides being repellent to water and 
salt water, 280 Wax is also resistant 
to practically all solvents, acids, and 
alkalies. This makes it a valuable ad- 
ditive for storage battery cases, mold- 
ings, chemical tank linings, cable 
covers, and “baked on’ insulating 
varnishes. 


AN EXCELLENT SUBSTITUTE OR 
EXTENDER FOR CARNAUBA WAX. 


In Mold Release Compound 

In this application, 280 Wax equals 
or betters Carnauba Wax at much less 
cost. More pieces may be molded per 
application of the compound—there is 
no surface effect on the molded piece 
— it also possesses good anti-blocking 
properties. 


% In Floor Polishes and Car Polishes 


While 280 Wax cannot be used as a 
substitute for Carnauba Wax in floor 
and car polishes because it does not 
have the exact desired qualities, it is 
a valuable extender due to its hard 
nature and light color. One third of 
the cost can be saved on either of 
these applications by the use of 280 
Wax. 


@ More facts will be sent if you desire. 
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BUSINESS & INDUSTRY 


Glaziers & Glassworkers Union is 
asking a 15¢ increase, the companies 
are offering 10¢ 

e Another 350 workers are idle at 
Olive Hill, Ky., where the Brick & 
Clay Workers of America are on strike 
against General Refractories because 
of a dispute over which of two tow- 
motor operators should receive 3 hours’ 
overtime pay. This stoppage came one 
month after the end of a three-week 
strike at the same plant. 

e In an all-union court battle in 
Paducah, Ky., Local 181 of the AFL 
Union of Operating Engineers and one 
of its officials have been held in con- 
tempt of court for failing to produce 
in court certain union records. The 
union is being sued for $3.25 million 
by a group of former members who 
say they weren’t given a voice in un- 
ion affairs and couldn’t get an ac- 
counting of union funds. About 1,000 
operating engineers attended the hear- 
ing, causing a shutdown of construc- 
tion work on the atomic energy plant. 


e Also impeding progress at the- 


Paducah atomic plant is a four-month 
strike by CIO United Steelworkers at 
the American Locomotive plant in 
Dunkirk, N.Y., where essential nickel 
tubing is manufactured. President 
Truman has invoked the Taft-Hartley 
Act to get production resumed, but 
the union reportedly plans to challenge 
the applicability of that law. 


BEGAL. « « ss 0 ® 


Soap Maker Fined: Missouri’s state 
antitrust laws prohibit price-fixing 
agreements between manufacturers 
and distributors, the state Supreme 
Court reminds this week in approv- 
ing a stipulation that Armour & Co. 
must pay a $10,000 fine and $8,000 
costs. 

The State Attorney-General, J. E. 
Taylor, who started a drive for anti- 
trust enforcement two years ago, had 
charged that Armour entered into il- 
legal agreements with three retailers 
in Missouri to fix the retail price of 
Dial soap. 

es 
Curb on Adjectives: Rhodes Pharma- 
cal Co. is forbidden to call its “Imdrin” 
drug preparation “remarkable, amaz- 
ing, sensational, or a new discovery of 
scientific research,” the Federal Trade 
Commission says in a recent order. 
The cease-and-desist order also bans 
advertising that says the product will 
cure neuritis, sciatica, gout, neuralgia 
and other ailments. 

* 
Tiff Over Fractions: Alleging that oil 
refinery products were diverted by 
California Oil Co. through a “private 
arrangement,” Texas City Refining Co. 


has filed a $2 million counterclaim for 
breach of contract against the former 
company in Superior Court in Balti- 
more. This was Texas City Refining’s 
retort to a $500,000 suit previously 
brought by California Oil. Texas City 
says it was contracted to receive the 
petroleum products, but that instead 
California sold the products to other 
companies controlled by E. M. Callis, 
ex-millionaire who was president of 
the California firm at the time. 


. 
Seepage Costs $62,000: Chemical 
processing companies, already wary 
about possible liability for damages 
caused by pollution of air and streams, 
now are warned that polluting the soil 
also may result in costly law suits. The 
Texas Supreme Court has upheld the 
award of $62,000 to Gerard Harrison, 
a rice farmer who sued on the claim 
that waste salt water from an oil field 
three miles away had seeped through 
the ground and practically destroyed 
his 1949 rice crop on about 300 acres. 
° 

No Tags on Trucks: In Buffalo, N.Y., 
Keeshin Motor Express Co. paid a 
$500 fine in U.S. District Court after 
pleading guilty to a charge that the 
firm had failed to place proper warn- 
ing signs or placards on trucks carry- 
ing explosives and other dangerous 
chemicals. 


* 
Company Fights Back: B-Vimm Co. of 
Meridan, Miss., is opposing a move 
by the Federal Trade Commission to 
get the firm to stop making certain 
allegedly “misleading” claims about 
its vitamin product, B-Vimm. The 
company has filed an answer denying 
the charges, and a hearing is to be 
held soon. FTC’s complaint attacks 
these claims in B-Vimm advertising: 
that the product is effective for ill- 
nesses caused by vitamin or mineral 
deficiencies; that daily consumption 
will promote removal of poisons from 
the blood; and that it gives fast relief 
from muscular pain, indigestion, and 
other ailments. 


© 
FTC Wins One: In a Baltimore case 
also involving a vitamin-mineral prep- 
aration, FTC has obtained a consent 
decree that will bring a company’s 
advertising into conformity with FTC 
standards. National Health Aids, Inc., 
of Baltimore, has agreed to stop ad- 
vertising that its NHA Complex is 
useful in treating arthritis, rheuma- 
tism, malfunctioning of glands and 
other diseases; and that even well- 
balanced diets do not provide mini- 
mum daily requirements of vitamins 
and minerals. 


e 
Dewey Asks ‘Safeguards’: New York 
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Gov. Thomas E. Dewey is asking the 
state Board of Regents to “develop 
safeguards” to ensure proper relation- 
ships among physicians, drug store 
and drug hahaling Following an 
investigation into alleged unethical 
practices in handling of prescriptions 
and in financial connections between 
physicians and the pharmacy con- 
cerns, Attorney-General Nathaniel L. 
Goldstein has urged new laws to pre- 
vent “tie-ups and combinations.” 


KEY CHANGES... 
Ralph F. Phillips: To development 
manager, Evans Research and De- 
velopment Corp., New York City. 
































S. K. Bradley: To vice-president, Mul- 
tiwell Bag sales, Union Bag and Paper 
Corp., New York City. 


J. A. Bradnick: To director of public 
relations and advertising, West Vir- 


ginia Pulp and Paper Co., New York EK oC : / I yy | : : 
eT ssential Ingredient an 
Ira S. Hurd: To director of sales pro- : 


. 

motion, Warwick Chemical Co. Div., T/ ) C] Q [ S atid a F m ; / 
Sun Chemical Corp., Long Island lé A l¢ MUCca UCCESS 0} mM Hu Ml 
City, N.Y. 

Archie H. Dean: To sales manager, ; 
Specialty Products Div., Reichhold Sound financing is an essential part of the 
Chemicals, Inc., New York City. chemical industry’s success in developing new and 
Donald G. Patterson: To technical as- better products. It takes money 
sistant to Henry H. Reichhold, Reich- 


ya great deal of money— 
hold Chemicals, Inc., New York City. to bring new medicinals, plastics, textile fibres and 


. ; “<a ne other products from the research laboratory < > way 
Addison S. Ellis: To director, Smith, I tory all the w ay 


Kline & French Laboratories, Phila- to the consumer. Assistance from commercial banks has 


delphia, Pa. helped make possible many of the accomplishments of 


John M. Bandel: To vice president, modern chemical research and manufacturing. 
Electro Metallurgical Co., Div. of Un- 
ion Carbide and Carbon Corp., New Guaranty Trust Company of New York is experienced in 
York City. : 2 je , 
. ) chemical financing . . . staffed to insure prompt and 
Carl W. Schwenzfeier: To vice presi- capable service . 
dent in charge of engineering, Brush 
Beryllium, Inc., Cleveland, O 


. alw ays ready to assist growth 
in the expanding chemical field. 


Ralph C. Persons: To president, Sun Our officers understand chemical financing and 
Chemical Corp., Harrison, N.J. will be pleased to discuss your needs. 
Richard R. Stanley: To executive vice 
president and director, Hydrocarbon 
Chemicals Inc., Newark, N.J. 


John C. Virden: To director, Diamond Guaranty Trust Company 


Alkali Co., Cleveland, O. 


S. F. Coneybear: To associate director of New y ork 
of research and development, Col- 
eepeataadea Co., Jersey City, Capital Funds $380,000,000 
Harold H. Levine: To chief chemist, 140 Broadway, New York 15 


umphrey-Wilkinson, Inc., North 2 
~ : I re Fifth Ave. at 44th Sc. Madison Ave. at 60th St. Rockefeller Plaza at $Oth St. 
Haven, Conn. New York 36 New York 21 New York 20 


: TT : , LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS 
Arthur N. Sudduth: To manager, ab- 32 Lombard St., E.C. 3 4 Place de la Concorde 27 Avenue des Arts 


rasive division, Whittaker, Clark & Bush House, W.C. 2 
Daniels, Inc., New York ¢ ity. | Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Arquads® control corrosion economically 
in petroleum processing 


In the petroleum industry, as in many others, 
control of corrosion is one of the major prob- 
lems. Recently, a group of Armour chemicals 
called Arquads have shown how corrosion can 
be licked in the petroleum industry, at low cost 
and with high efficiency. 

Arquads are a series of cationic, highly sur- 
face active chemicals. Arquad 2C, particularly 
of interest in this application, plates out on 
metal surfaces in contact with corrosive fluids 
as a monomolecular film. This film protects the 
metal surface by keeping the fluids from con- 
tact with it. And Arquad 2C works in amazingly 
small concentrations ...10 ppm, or less. 

Results? In one location in eastern Oklahoma, 
the rate of corrosion was reduced 99.5%. In 
another site in eastern Texas, Arquad 2C re- 
duced the corrosion rate by 95%. Equally im- 
portant, the marked germicidal properties of 
Arquad 2C itself can be strengthened by the ad- 
dition of another Armour chemical—Arquad S 
—to provide both corrosion inhibition and pro- 
tection from bacterial-algae growth in water 
systems. Arquad S-2C (Arquad S + Arquad 2C) 
has been used to provide complete bacterial- 
algae protection at the same time it provides 
corrosion control. 

These Arquad chemicals which provide such 
amazing results for the petroleum industry are 
available to you for use in your industry. And 
the know-how which led to this development is 
also available to solve your problems with new 
ideas, new applications, new processes. For 
further information on Arquads 2C and S-2C 
in the petroleum industry, send the coupon. 
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Dingy yellow or gleaming white? Armour Neo-Fats® make the difference! 


No woman wants her kitchen cabinets 
and fixtures turning a dingy yellow. Yet 
that is just what happens to many white 
alkyd resin enamels, due to the presence 
of unsaturated fatty acids in the raw 
materials. 

One of Armour’s line of Neo-Fat 
fatty acids provides an economical! solu- 
tion to this problem. Neo-Fat 12 (high- 
purity lauric acid) when used to for- 
mulate high-bake alkyd resin enamels, 
provides a finish that is permanently 
tough, flexible and white, because Neo- 
Fat 12 contains less than 1°% unsaturated 
fatty acids 

This is only one example of the way 


Armour Neo-Fats have solved problems 
for manufacturers. The Armour-devel- 
oped fractional distillation process, by 
which Neo-Fats are made, assures you 
of far higher fatty acid purity than was 
ever before possible—92% or better! In 
buying coco oil fatty acids, this means 
you are no longer forced to buy mix- 
tures of up to nine different acids to get 
only one. 

Write today for your free copy of our 
booklet,“Coconut Oil Fatty Acids,” which 
describes all six of these versatile chem- 
icals in detail. Find out for yourself how 
their high purity can mean economy and 
better products for you. 


Now — cosmetics that stay fresher longer 


Many companies have been spending 
much time and money to prolong shelf- 
life of cosmetics, toiletries and sham- 
poos. It is obvious that the more perish- 
able such a product is, the greater the 
possibility of an inventory loss. 
Recently, many manufacturers have 
been finding that Armour oleic acids 
provide an economical solution to the 
problem of longer-lasting products. A 
new solvent, which does not react with 
the raw materials, provides stable oleic 
acids that are highly resistant to rancid- 
ity upon aging. This solvent, as used in 


ARMOUR CHEMICAL DIVISION 


Armour’s low temperature crystalliza- 
tion process, assures you of ester-free 
acids that are stable enough to withstand 
high-temperature processing without 
breaking down. And cosmetics, soaps 
and shampoos made with Armour oleics 
may be stored for long periods of time 
without losing their fragrance. 

Our six oleic acids, covering all grades 
you need, offer you higher purity, greater 
stability, and longer shelf-life for your 
products — all at competitive prices. Send 
the coupon now for further information 
and current price quotations. 


ARMOUR AND COMPANY 
1355 WEST 31st STREET 
CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 
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Looking Forward 


From time to time new chemi- 
cals are made available for 
which we have indicated uses. 
While they are first offered 
in laboratory sample or pilot 
plant quantities, often 
within a few months enough 
industrial uses have been 
found to make these chemicals 
commercially available. 

At this time three new 
chemicals are being offered 
for your testing. Stearone, 
Laurone and Palmitone are 
higher molecular weight 
ketones, unaffected by high 
temperatures, acids, alkalis 
and other strong reagents. 
In short, they are particu- 
larly inert and subject to 
only a few reactions, under 
rigorous conditions. They 
have a wide range of compat— 
ibility with many waxes, 
such as high-melting vege— 
table waxes and microcrys— 
tallin and paraffin waxes. 
They are also compatible 
with triglycerides and fatty 
acids such as stearic. 

These properties suggest 
their use in such general 
fields as coatings, finishes 
and waxes. Particular appli- 
cations for Stearone, Laurone 
and Palmitone might include 
their use as ingredients in 


wax and polish formulations, 


mold release agents, resin 
lubricants and anti-—blocking 
agents, flattening agents 
for paints and varnishes, 
ingredients in water-proof- 
ing formulations, components 
in electrical insulations, 
protective coatings, cosmet-— 
ic formulations, lubricants 
for vinyl calandering and 
extrusion, and anti-blocking 
agents for coatings and 
films. 

If you are interested in 
applying these new chemicals 
to one of your own proc— 
esses, send the coupon for 
samples—free, of course— 
and further information. 


MAIL THIS TODAY 
Armour Chemical Division 
1355 West 31st Street, Chicago 9, lilinois 


Please send me: 
“Corrosion Neo-Fat 
Inhihitien” Specification Chart 
Oleic Acids Ketone somoles 
spec. & prices & information 


Nome____. 





Title. 





Firm 





Address 





City 
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How Research Is Changing 


| 
| The Hypertension Drug Picture 


Nitrites 





are still very popular. Sodium, ethyl and amyl nitrites: glyceryl trinitrate: 
erythrityl tetranitrate; and mannitol hexanitrate find use in therapy. Promising 
newcomers: ethylhexy] nitrate and hexanitroinositol. 


Plant Extracts 


. notably of the veratrum viride plant are effective, widely used. Isolation and 
fa testing of pure veratrum alkaloids, the quest for more active extracts and a 
probe of non-veratrum alkaloids are keeping researchers busy. 


Thiocyanates 


though relatively toxic and in need of close therapeutic supervision, retain a 
sizable and long-established medical following. 


Quaternaries 


represented by pentamethylene and hexamethylene bis-dimethyl ammonium 
salts, are recent and unique innovations. Prolonging the effect of the quats with 
dextran and PVP has been promising. Using them in combination with the 
newly developed L-hydrazinophthalazine is another angle. 


Adrenalin Blocking Agents 


like 2-benzylimidazoline and chloroethyldibenzylamine are excellent vasodi- 
lators, but of questionable therapeutic value. New compounds showing adrena- 
lin-blocking activity are the sulfonic acid esters of 8-dialkylaminoethanols. 


Choline Derivatives 





known as blood-pressure reducers for some years, are handicapped by un- 
toward side reactions and brief therapeutic effect. 





Antimetabolites 


° are the objects of brand-new, ground-breaking research. Researchers are 
seeking compounds to counteract hypertension-causing chemicals found in the 
body. Hopeful possibilities are found among indole derivatives. 


Dialkylaminoalkanol Esters 


provide a new lead. Half-esters of these alcohols proved effective in experi- 
ments with dogs. N-methylethyl esters of cis-tetrahydrophthalic and endo- 
methylene-cis-tetrahydrophthalic acids are most active, least toxic. 


One out of every twenty Americans 
is the potential beneficiary of a con- 
certed and ever-continuing chemical- 
clinical research campaign. The 5% 
—approximately 8 million sufferers of 
hypertensive disease or, simply, high 
blood pressure. The research effort— 
a sustained search for new and better 
pressure-reducing therapeutics. 
Classification of a drug as a treat- 
ment for hypertension is not a clear- 
cut proposition. Any substance that 
can speed up or retard the heartbeat 
will inevitably have a marked effect on 


22 


blood pressure. But, in most cases, 
this cardiac stimulation or depression 
is a rather severe and _ transitory 
change, hardly suited for long-term 
treatment of hypertension. Dilation 
of the blood vessels is, today, the 
therapy of choice. 

And the development of effective 
vasodilators is an important item of 
business at a score of industrial, gov- 
ernmental and academic pharmaceu- 
tical research centers. Known medica- 
tion, through the years, has run the 
gamut of physiologically active sub- 


stances; vaccines, hormones, vitamins, 
sedatives, pyrogens, tissue and vege- 
table extracts, and several sympa- 
tholytic (adrenalin blocking) agents all 
have enjoyed varying periods of med- 
ical popularity. 

But, in the final analysis, no one 
specific drug that gives satisfactory 
results in all cases has been found. 

Vasodilators now in medical use 
may belong to one of several distinct 
chemical categories. Quickest and 
most dramatic in their action are the 
nitrites. Smooth muscle relaxers, the 
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/ More SALES 


of any Product 


Sold in Steel Pails 
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FiexSpout Makes Pouring, Re- 
Sealing and Storing Your Prod- 
ucts Easier Than Ever Before: 

FLexSpout can be opened with any 
pointed tool. The flexible spout elim- 
inates muss and fuss in pouring and 
mixing. Re-sealing is simple and fool- 
proof with the plastic screw-top. The 
spout retracts below the pail cover 
for easy stacking during storage. 








FiexSpour Delivers Your Product 
In Better Condition: 

It’s the first really leak-proof pail 
closure ever developed, It seals di- 
rectly on the pail metal . . . is actually 
stronger than the pail itself. Since 
only the chemical-resistant, non- 
toxic plastic touches the liquid, 
there’s no chance for contamination, 








SEE FOR YOURSELF! 
Because words and pictures can hardly 


RIEKE METAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
beci ’ ' ; AUBURN, INDIANA 
egin to describe this amazing new clos- 


ure, we'll gladly send you a free sample We'd like to know more about the new 
FiexSpout Closure 
Pleose send us... { UC Free Sample 
©) Brochure 


for your inspection. Send for it today! 
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AUBURN, INDIANA STREET 
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MERCURIALS 

ZIRCONIUM CHEMICALS 

CARBAMATES 

VANADIUM CHEMICALS 

BORON 

AGRICULTURAL 
MAGNESIA 
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Zine Ammonium 
Chloride 


Sodium Silicofluoride 


Ferric Dimethyldithio- 
carbamate 


Zine Dimethyldithio- 
carbamate 


Potassium Nitrate, 


Refined, 99.5% 


Potassium Nitrate, 95°. 
Fertilizer Grade 


Potassium Persulphate 
Redistilled Mercury 
Corrosive Sublimate 
Mercuric Acetate 


Mercury Oxide, Yellow 


and Red 
Mercurie Iodide. Red 


Phenyl Mercury Com- 
pounds 


White Precipitate 
Mercury Cyanide 


Calomel 


BERKSHIRE CHEMICALS INC. 


GRAYBAR BUILDING 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17 


LExington 2-5959 + ‘‘BERKSKEM’’ New York 





RESEARCH... « ws: 


nitrites produce a partieularly striking 
effect on the muscular blood vessel 
walls. As the muscles relax, the vessels 
dilate and pressure drops. 

Activity is due to a still-undefined 
biochemical function of the nitrite 
ion. The therapeutic nitrites consist 
of inorganic salts (e.g. sodium nitrite), 
nitrous esters (like ethyl nitrite, 
amyl nitrite) and certain compounds 
that liberate nitrite ion within the 
body. Most important member of 
the last group is glyceryl trinitrate; 
runners-up are erithrity] tetranitrate 
and mannitol hexanitrate. 

Recent nitrite developments have 
been the favorable clinical results in 
tests of 2-ethyl-n-hexyl nitrate as a 
low-toxicity, prolonged vasodilator; 
and the discovery by Italian research- 
ers of the pressure-reducing activity 
of hexanitro-meso-inositol. 

Checkered Career: Thiocyanates 
have endured a checkered career in 
the treatment of high blood pressure. 
The sodium and potassium salts were 
introduced several decades ago, fell 
into disrepute because of toxicity. Yet, 
by no means, have they disappeared 
from the therapeutic scene; many spe- 
cialists feel the thiocyanates have a 
real place in treating hypertension. 
Close supervision, however, is manda- 
tory. 

Alkaloidal veratrum viride extracts 
are probably the most effective agents 
now available for lowering the blood 
pressure. The drug, a mixture of al- 
kaloids, is obtained from the roots of 
the veratrum viride plant. It acts on a 
nerve center in the brain, causes a 
slow-down of the heart rate and a 
corresponding drop in pressure. 

As might be expected, the quest 
for potent drugs has led researchers 
to the isolation and evaluation of the 
individual alkaloid components _ of 
veratrum viride. In most cases the 
pure alkaloids possessed powerful hy- 
potensive activity, but high cost and 
difficulty of preparation now preclude 
their commercial manufacture. Proto- 
veratrine, the principal alkaloid of 
veratrum viride, looks especially prom- 
ising. It has been tested clinically, 
found to be quite active yet not nearly 
as emetic as veratrum extracts. This 
last discovery assumes added signifi- 
cance in view of the fact that there 
isn't very much of a margin between 
he therapeutic dose of veratrum viride 
and that which 
vomiting, 

Lack of immediate commercial 
prospects for pure alkaloids has not 
removed them from the research spot- 
light. Researchers of Squibb Institute 
for Medical Research, headed by O. 
Wintersteiner of penicillin fame, are 


causes nausea and 


actively probing the hypotensive prin- 
ciples of veratrum viride. 

Fractionation by counter-current 
distribution has made possible the 
isolation of the active alkaloids, germi- 
trine and germidine. Germitrine, the 
more abundant and active of the two, 
accounts for the bulk of hypotensive 
activity in the root. Neogermitrine, a 
newly isolated triester alkaloid, rivals 
germitrine in activity. One added ace- 
tyl group differentiates the former from 
the latter. 

As a practical compromise between 
ordinary veratrum viride extracts and 
the pure alkaloid components, phar- 
maceutical firms (e.g., Riker Labora- 
tories, Inc.; Irwin, Neisler & Co.; E. 
R. Squibb & Sons; etc.) have settled 
on reasonably priced highly purified 
veratrum viride extracts. 

Veratrum viride, however, is not 
the sole subject of plant extract stud- 
ies. Other plants are now being screen- 
ed for more potent, less toxic hypo- 
tensive components. Riker researchers, 
for instance, have isolated germitrine 
and a new hypotensive alkaloid, 
germanitrine, in the plant veratrum 
fimbriatum gray. And Swiss chemists 
of Sandoz, Ltd. have pinpointed the 
potent alkaloids protoveratrine, veral- 
bidine and geralbine in the veratrum 
album plant. 

In addition, staffers of National In- 
stitutes of Health in cooperation with 
researchers of Eli Lilly & Co. and 
Riker Laboratories have isolated two 
new hypotensive ester alkaloids in the 
plant, zygadenous venenosus. They're 
veratroylzygadenine and vanilloylzy- 
gadenine, resemble veratridine in their 
activity. This same plant source has 
also recently yielded neogermitrine, 
germidine and _ protoveratridine. 

Enter the Quats: Quaternary am- 
monium compounds have given the 
synthetic organic chemists an oppor- 
tunity to join in the hypertension fray. 
Pentamethylene and hexamethylene- 
bis-dimethyl ammonium salts, com- 
monly called pentamethonium and 
hexamethonium salts, give a remark- 
able fall in blood pressure without 
undue side effects. Unfortunately, sat- 
isfactory results are not uniform; and 
the beneficial effect is of rather short 
duration. 

An interesting attempt at prolong- 
ing the action of the quaternaries is 
found in recent experiments with the 
plasma extenders, dextran and poly- 
vinylpyrrolidone. The idea, briefly, is 
this: Large polymer molecules of dex- 
tran and PVP, injected with the quat, 
retard absorption of the drug into the 
blood stream. Consequently, a depot 
of the drug is formed under the skin 
and therapeutic activity is retained for 
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YOULL BE A JUMP 
AHEAD... 


by selecting from Carbide’s 


wide range of solvents—more 


than 75 esters, ketones, 


alcohols, and glycol ethers. 


An outstanding example to meet your solvent needs is the 


versatile glycol-ether, Butyl “Cellosolve.” It is an excellent 


solvent for alkyd, phenolic, and nitrocellulose resins, industrial 
cleaners, insecticides, and herbic ides. Buty! ~ ‘ellosolve”’ is also a 


mutual solvent in soluble metal-cutting and textile oils. 


I But no matter what your solvent needs may be, it’s always a 
1 Ans F4 | wise move to check with Carbide and Carbon, the solvent center. 
= - & : | For further information on solvents, or any of Carbide’s chem- 


icals, write to our sales office nearest you. Ask for your copy 
Offices in Principal Cities 


in Canada! of the new booklet, “Physical Properties ol Synthetic Organic 
Carbide and Carbon Chemicals, Limited, Toronto 
' 


Chemicals.” (F-06130) 
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Thousands of acres 
of industrial 


"Clhow Room 


Improved Strategic Locations 


Oklahoma industrial sites, ranging 
from 1 to 1,000 acres reasonably 
priced and improved to point of im- 
mediate availability are now ready 
for your expanded facilities to serve a 
500 mile trading area from the 
friendly Sooner State. 


Railroads, modern highways, water, 
power, natural gas and natural re- 
sources—all are combined—for Okla- 
homa’s fast-growing industrializatior 
to furnish adequate and ideal plant 
site locations. Oklahoma cities, and 
their co-operative citizens, are ready 
and able to furnish the know-how 
and labor you need to serve this 50 
billion dollar area.* 














The Oklahoma Planning and Re- 
sources Board is in business to serve 
your Midwestern and Southwestern 

2) industrial needs. Your own specific 
industrial survey will be made upon 
request, without obligation. 












Write = Czar Langston, Director 
State Capitol Bidg 
Oklahoma City, Okla 
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a period as long as seven hours. 

4 new  pressure-reducing com- 
pound, developed by Ciba Pharma- 
ceutical Products, Inc. scientists, prom- 
ises to further bolster the fortunes 
of the methonium salts. It’s L-hydra- 
zinophthalazine, effective alone and 
as an adjunct to the methonium salts. 
The combination of hexamethonium 
and L-hydrazinophthalazine was _re- 
cently reported to combine the best 
features of each drug. The rather 
brief roster of quaternaries is rounded 
out with Parke, Davis & Co.’s tetra- 
ethyl ammonium chloride. 

Adrenalin Blockers: Blocking the 
action of adrenalin, a long-standing 
approach to the hypertension prob- 
lem, has given rise to several excellent 
vasodilators (e.g. 2-benzylimidazoline 
and chloroethyl dibenzylamine). But 
their general use in hypertension 
therapy has been questioned. 

Choline derivatives also give rapid, 
effective vasodilation, but the effect 
is fleeting. Acetyl-8-methylcholine is 
stable enough for therapeutic use, but 
the frequency of side-reactions is a 
limiting factor. 

Other experimental synthetics with 
hypotensive activity were recently 
discovered by Georgetown University 
investigators among half-esters of di- 
alkylaminoalkanols. Most active, least 
toxic compounds occurred in the N- 
methylethyl esters of cis-tetrahydro- 
phthalic and endomethylene-cis-tetra- 
hydrophthalic acids. Hypotensive 
activity of sulfonic acid esters of 
8-dialkylaminoethanols, similarly, has 
been reported at U.C.L.A. 

Down to Fundamentals: The re- 
cent isolation and characterization of 
serotonin (CW, Sept. 20), a vaso- 
constrictor substance found in the 
blood serum, has opened the door to 
an attack on a possible fundamental 
cause of hypertension. If, according 
to the theory, high blood pressure 
arises from an excess of some hormone 
(or other metabolite), the condition 
should be amenable to treatment by 
antimetabolites (structurally similar 
substances) which counter the harm- 
ful effect. 

Scientists of Rockefeller Institute 
for Medical Research synthesized a 
number of aminoindoles, found 2-me- 
thyl-3-ethyl-5-aminoindole slightly ef- 
fective in dogs. A search for an orally 
effective antimetabolite led to 2-me- 
thyl-3-ethyl-5-nitroindole which did 
protect dogs against the vasoconstrict- 
ing action of serotonin. The antime- 
tabolite approach has not yet ad- 
vanced to the clinical stage. Right 
now it’s of major theoretical impor- 
tance as a new and potentially re- 
warding pathway of research. 
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LINDANE 
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SEED 
TREATMENT 

















One of the newest advances in pest control concerns 
LINDANE and its use for pest-proofing seeds during plant- 
ing time. Initial seed treatment tests by experiment stations 
in Canada and the United States have been so promising 


that LINDANE is recommended for wider consideration. 


Encouraging work has already been done with corn, wheat, 
oats, barley, rye, sugar beets, peas and beans. Seeds treated 
with LINDANE wettable powder (25% to 75% concentra- 
Write for latest information about this 


new application for LINDANE which 


promises to be a boon to farmers every- 


tions) kill or control wireworms, corn rootworms and seed 
corn maggots. To date, it is the most economical and effective 
seed treatment developed for controlling these destructive where. 
pests. Approximately one ounce of LINDANE per acre does 

the job. 
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DIAMOND 


DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY a> 


Organic Chemicals Division CHEMICALS 
80 LISTER AVE., NEWARK 5, N. J. * Plants: Newark, N. J. and Houston, Tex. 
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SCALE MODEL UNIT AND REFINERY FLOW: The hit of the show. 
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Automation: Control by Product 


There’s a new word creeping into the 
language. It’s “automation,” and it’s 
being used to convey the old concept 
embodied in the more familiar terms, 
“robot plant,” and “push button fac- 
tory.” The basic idea has long since 
moved out of the realm of science 
fiction, has been the ultimate target 
of instrument specialists and design 
engineers for several years. But man- 
agement is just now becoming fully 
aware of it, as witnessed by meetings 
earlier this month of the American 
Management Association (in Cleve- 
land®) and the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers (in New York). 

Both groups devoted a large por- 
tion of their programs to talks and 
panel discussions of automation. For 
the most part they concerned them- 
selves with the sociological and labor 
implications of the subject. They’re 
important for the long-range view. 
But chemical executives, particularly 
those charged with production respon- 
sibilities, right now are more concern- 
ed with questions like, What’s the 
status today? What’s needed for full 
automation? How far away is it? and, 
How much will it cost to convert from 
present plants to fully automatic ones? 
To get these answers, CW last week 
interviewed some of the leading fig- 
ures in the field. 


* Where the hit of the show was Sohio’s $8,500 
crude oil distillation unit placed in operation 
this fall. Part of the Cleveland refinery, it is 
not fully automatic, requires five operators. It 
is, however, typical of the progress made toward 
automation in the petroleum field. 
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Semantic Squabble: One of the dif- 
ficulties encountered in discussions 
of automation is that the word takes 
on different meanings for different 
people. Thus the engineer designing a 
steel plant wistfully looks on a petrol- 
eum refinery as the ultimate in auto- 
mation. It isn’t though; for when the 
chemical engineer thinks of automa- 
tion he thinks of completely self- 
regulating production. 

Take the case of a typical, highly 
mechanized plant in the process in- 
dustry. It’s operated completely from 
a central control panel. But samples 
of the product are sent to the lab for 
analysis. If there has been a change 
in feed stock or other variable, the 
information is relayed to the plant 
where an operator makes the neces- 
sary adjustment on the control panel 
to get the desired product. The trouble 
is that there’s a time lag between the 
time the variable has changed and 
the time the adjustment is made. 

In a fully automatic plant, there 
is no need for an operator to make 
an adjustment on the panel; it’s all 
done automatically. An instrument 
continuously analyzes the plant stream, 
sends the data to a computer which 
then corrects to give the desired prod- 
uct. That’s end-product quality con- 
trol and it’s the key to full automation. 

What is needed before full auto- 
mation becomes a reality in large seg- 
ments of the chemical industry? Basi- 
cally, more information—both on prod- 
ucts and processes. Big strides have 


been made in getting product data 
automatically and continuously with 
infrared, mass and X-ray spectrom- 
eters, titrimeters and viscometers. But 
there must be instruments for measur- 
ing all end-product criteria. 

It’s also necessary to have a more 
complete knowledge of how the proc- 
ess variables affect the product. And 
the engineers must work up equations 
to correlate the end-product data with 
the process variables; for in spite of 
a lot of loose talk about electronic 
computers replacing human judgment, 
they are simply machines that can 
carry out instructions rapidly and effi- 
ciently. The human-devised equations 
are their instructions. 

In many cases, these equations have 
already been figured out or can be 
established without too much diffi- 
culty. In others, they will pose a real 
problem for plant designers. 

In any case a fully automatic plant, 
will probably look very much like 
present plants. The big difference is 
that there will be a computer next to 
the instrument panel, and no operator. 

Ignorance Frontier: There is a va- 
riety of opinion among experts as to 
just when full automation will arrive— 
if at all—and how much it will cost. 
However, it’s safe to say that there 
will never be full automation in all 
plants, and the ones that are most 
advanced today are the most likely 
to get there first. That would mean 
chemical plants and oil refineries. 

But there, too, the range of opinion 
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THERE’S A 


, Lol ive fol 


IN HER DOLL 





THIS YEAR 


ISSY won't know it, but the wonderful, lifelike touch 

in her doll this Christmas will mark one more 
triumph by the vinyl plastic industry in a steady succession 
of new and improved products for America. 

You can include vinyl floor tiles, military tarpaulins, 
surgical tubing and even portable swimming pools in 
that list... products that gain their all-important property 
of flexibility from their plasticizers. 

Today, more and more plastics manufacturers are count- 
ing on the broad family of quality-controlled Pittsburgh 
PX Plasticizers for consistent compounding performance 
and improved characteristics in their finished products. 

We can offer these assurances because of our unique 
position as a basic and integrated producer. That posi- 
tion enables us to control quality and maintain rigid 
uniformity at every step in the production of Pittsburgh 
Plasticizers, from coal to finished products. 

It’s the same story in Pittsburgh agricultural chemicals, 
protective coatings and the products of our other in- 
tegrated divisions: Higher quality . . . greater uniformity 

. and dependable, continuing deliveries . . . because 
we're basic. 


Doll heads and similar vinyl products are often 
molded from plastisols—dispersions of vinyl resins 
and plasticizers. Above a Watson-Standard plastisol 
is being compounded from Pittsburgh PX Plasticizers. 





DiButy! Phthalate 
DilsoOctyl Phthalate DiOctyl Phthalate 
DiNony! Phthalate DiNonyl Adipate 
DilsoOctyl Adipate DiOctyl Adipate 
DiButy! Sebacate DilsoOctyl Sebacate 
DiOctyl Sebacate TriCresyl Phosphate 
TetraHyd-oFurfuryl Oleate 
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A NEWCOMER yl 
want +0 investigate 


An All-Vegetable 
Oleic Acid With 
Exceptional Stability 


Send for your sample of CEN-OLEIC 
#1040 to make your own evaluation tests. 

This new all-vegetable Oleic Acid has a 
color comparable to White Oleic, with su- 
perior color stability. The poly-unsaturate 
content is very low and results of the Mackey 
tests show over 6 hours to reach 105° C, 


Study these specifications with relation to 
your special Oleic Acid compounding needs: 
84-92 
191-195 
192-196 


lodine Value 

Acid Value 
Saponification Value 
Titre: °C 15-20 
Color (Lovibond 51%"’) 15Y/3R max. 


Other Century Oleic Acids 


Century 1030 

White Oleic (U.S.P.) 
Century 1020 

White Oleic (U.S.P.) 
Century 1005 

Distilled Oleic 
Century 1010 

Distilled Oleic 


Titre 3- 5°C 
Titre 8-10°C 
Titre 3- 5°C 


Titre 8-10°C 


W. C. HARDESTY CO., INC. 


Century Stearic Acid Products, Inc. 
41 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
Plant: Dover, Ohio 


In Canada: 
W. C. Hardesty Co. of Canada Ltd., Toronto 
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ACCORDING TO PLATO, the 
only way to argue for people 
who can’t agree on terms, is 
with sticks and stones. To a 
certain extent many of those 
who are currently talking about 
“push-button” factories and au- 
tomation are doing just that. 
The following have been com- 
piled from several sources. 
They are not meant as rigorous 
definitions but as a framework 
for understanding some of the 
commonly used—and misused 
—terms. 

e What is automation? 

There are many meanings for 
this. In the strictest sense it 
means completely self-regulat- 
ing production. In a_ looser 
sense, it means mechanized 
handling of materials. There 
are several degrees of meaning 
between the two extremes. 

e What is an open-loop control 
system? 

It's one that simply measures q 
result, does nothing about com- 





Let's Define the Terms 


pensating for it. An example is 
a thermometer that merely tells 
you how hot or how cold a 
given room is. 

e What is a closed-loop control 
sysiem? 

It's one that measures the error 
between the state that exists 
and the desired state, then cor- 
rects the error. An example is a 
thermostat that controls a fur- 
nace to maintain a constant 
temperature. 

e What do you mean by feed- 
back? 

That's the signal from the proc- 
ess to the controller showing 
instantaneous value of the vari- 
able. The controller then meas- 
ures the error and corrects for 
it. 

e What is a servomechanism? 
Experts can't agree on a defini- 
tion for this at all. Essentially it's 
a type of automatic controller 
that maintains a position in a 
desired relation to an input 
quantity. 








is wide: Some say fully automatic, 
never; some say at most five years; 
others, at least ten years. One of the 
leading proponents of automation, an 
executive for an oil company, puts it 
this way: “We won't have fully auto- 
matic plants until the army releases 
transistors to industry. The amplifier 
tubes that could be used now in place 
of transistors won’t do because their 
life is too short.” He sees full auto- 
mation in about five years, estimates 
that it will add 20% to the cost of 
the plant. 

On the other hand, Donald P. 
Campbell, an associate professor of 
engineering at M.I.T. currently work- 
ing on the problem, thinks full auto- 
mation is at least ten years away. Says 
he: “It will take five or six years just 
to work out the necessary equations 
even with the aid of computers, for 
we are working on an ignorance fron- 
tier.” Campbell figures that 5%-7% of 
present plant costs go for conventional 
instruments. To get a “highly auto- 
mized” plant, you'd have to double 
that figure. And that would give about 
98%-99% automation. 

But Campbell points out that there 
is a point of diminishing returns 
in the race toward full automation. 
In short, the cost of eliminating the last 
man could be so high as to make it 
impractical. Conceivably, says he, full 
automation might triple the cost -of 
building a plant. As an example he 
gives a conventional valve controller. 


It might cost $500 while the type 
needed for the last step in automation 
might cost $15,000. 

In the Balance: Whatever the in- 
crease in cost for an automatic plant, 
it has to be balanced against the sav- 
ings that would accrue. For example, 
it would eliminate the need for a lot 
of costly blending equipment since 
the plant would turn out consistently 
a product to exact specifications. Then 
too, an automatic plant would be able 
to operate at capacity. Labor savings 
would not be an important considera- 
tion to chemical companies, but the 
increased safety would. 

Automatic plants would mean prob- 
lems in management, training and 
education. It would call for a total 
realignment of thinking on design. And 
labor unions, most of which have 
fought mechanization tooth and nail, 
will continue to fight any further trend 
in that direction. 

On that score, though, the consen- 
sus is that automation will not cause 
unemployment. It would bring on 
some severe readjustments if it oc- 
curred overmight. But the change 
won't be a sudden revolution, it will 
be a gradual evolution. 


EQUIPMENT... . 


Numerical Printing: A printing mech- 
anism has been coupled with various 
Streeter-Amet (Chicago) recorders. 
Now, analog quantities that can be 
converted to corresponding voltages 
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| Consider BZt present and possible uses for 


you may be be able to 


Save thousands of dollars per year 
Convert waste products into profits 
Increase production, broaden your business 


0 with Air Products pe: 


OXYGEN-NITROGEN GENERATORS 


Check your interests - - - fill in and mail 
for our NEW CATALOG woe ‘done on needs likey 


we've done on needs like yours 


Steel Making, Processing Chemical Manufacturing, Processing 
OXYGEN USES: OXYGEN USES: 
Furnace enrichment Production of Synthesis Gas for 


(| Ammonia 
Scarfing [| Acetylene 
Cutting [| Methanol 
| Welding |_| Other Chemicals (specify below) 
NITROGEN USES: 


NITROGEN USES: 
Annealing [] Ammonia synthesis 
Heat treating [| Atmosphere control 
Inert atmospheres | Nitrogen for use in drugs 
| Furnace brazing {| Liquid nitrogen scrubbing of synthesis gas 




















Specialists in Efuipment fair 
All Low-Temperature Processes 
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FOR HIGH-QUALITY 


Ammonium Thiocyanate 
YOU CAN COUNT ON KOPPERS! 


a @ Koppers offers ammonium thiocyanate 

( READ wy that is low in insolubles ... that is dry when 

shipped and dry when received by you. 

ir STAYS ony! Koppers Ammonium Thiocyanate stays 

dry because it’s shipped in kegs or barrels 

that are lined with tough polyethylene plas- 

tic, the liner that prevents water absorption. 

Send us your order or write for further 
information. 







¢ Formulating adhesives and animal glues 
e Hastening the curing time of synthetic resins 
e Pickling of iron and steel 
e Electroplating processes 
¢ Improving affinity of dyestuffs 
¢ Protecting dyestuffs from action 
of copper equipment 








¥ KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 


KOPPERS | 


.V A 





Tar Products Division 





Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 














A PRACTICAL SOLUTION TO THE PROBLEM OF 
TECHNICAL MANPOWER SHORTAGE 


Are you interested in the possibility 
of getting some of your testing 


tine testing and analytical schedules. 
Why is this possible? Because 





analysis and trouble shooting work 
done without hiring additional 
technical help? 

Our solution is very direct. No 
doubt many of your trained engi- 
neers and chemists are tied down by 
routine but essential testing and 
analytical tasks. You can release 
these men for more demanding, 
more responsible duties by entrust- 
ing our laboratories with your rou- 


UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, INC. 


Testing is our Business. Your assign- 
ments to us will be handled by men 
who live and think testing. They 
will receive the care and attention 
that only a specialized laboratory 
can give. That means speed, accu- 
racy, and real economy. 

We would like to get together 
and discuss your manpower prob- 
lems and possibly point the way to 
a solution. 


1610 Park Ave., Hoboken, N. J. 
BOSTON * CHICAGO « NEW YORK « PHILADELPHIA « DENVER 
PROVIDENCE ¢ LOS ANGELES * MEMPHIS ¢ DALLAS 


Member of American Council of Commercial Laboratories 
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may have their numerical values 
printed. 

© 
Name Change: Having outstripped its 
name along with its charter, National 
Fireproofing Corp. (Pittsburgh) chang- 
ed one and broadened the other: It’s 
now called Natco Corp. 

® 
Flow Weighing: Control Engineering 
Corp. (Norwood, Mass.) claims _ its 
new flowmeter will weigh anything 
that flows regardless of the substance’s 
characteristics. Not yet available for 
industry, the instrument measures the 
mass of a liquid as it flows through a 
rotating pipe. And by applying alge- 
braic equations, the flowmeter con- 
verts the measured output into the 
fluid’s weight. 

° 
Infared Analyzer: Now available from 
Leeds & Northrup Co. (Philadelphia) 
is an instrument for the continuous 
measurement of one gas compound in 
a plant stream mixture. Applications: 
measurement of methane in ammonia 
manufacture, sulfur dioxide in paper- 
making, isobutane in alkylation units, 
and carbon monoxide in the regener- 
ator of fluid catalytic cracking units. 

® 
Silicone Insulation: Dow Corning 
Corp. (Midland, Mich.) has just pub- 
lished a booklet containing data sheets 
and condensed reports on Silicone 
(Class H) electrical insulation. Greater 
longevity (10 to 100 times) and in- 
creased power per pound ratio (50%) 
are claimed for motors with this Class 
H Silicone insulation. 

© 
Sawing Bricks: According to Clipper 
Manufacturing Co. (Kansas City, Mo.), 
cutting bricks to the special shapes 
required in furnaces, kilns, and boilers 
can be speeded with a masonry saw 
marketed by the company. 


« 
For Dry Throats: Abbeon Supply Co. 
(Jamaica, N.Y.) has added an alu- 
minum plug-in table model to _ its 
line of humidifiers. The vaporizer adds 
approximately a pint of moisture per 
hour to room atmosphere by centrif- 
ugal force. 
° 
Small But Sturdy: With capacities 
from 500 to 5,000 pounds, portable 
cranes brought out by Barrett-Cravens 
Co. (Chicago) can reach over barriers 
to pick up their loads. Special features 
and attachments are available for dif- 
ferent type loads and operating en- 
vironments. 


« 

Improved: All-State Welding Alloys 
Co., Inc. (White Plains, N.Y.), claims 
its improved phosphor bronze elec- 
trode makes a stronger joint, and 
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~ selecting high-que 


MONOCHLOROBENZENE 


Synonym: Pheny! Chloride 
Formula: CgHsCl 

Molecular Weight: 112.5 : 
Appearance: Clear, colorless liquid 


TYPICAL PROPERTIES 
Freezing a 
Saas Gasman 15.5°/15.5° C 


USES yer 
her insecticides. 
ICIDAL INTERMEDIATE: DDT ond ot 
pans INTERMEDIATE: Sulfur black and brown dyes. 


INTERMEDIATE: Organic synthesis. 
SOLVENT: Paints, vornishes, lacquers, paint removers; general 


use. i on 
FLUID: Suggested for condensing vopor $) 
waste “a cab a eel vessel jackets, which 


connot stand high steam pressures. 


OTOLUEN ¢ 
' Mec yichlorobenzeng . “ 
Mol, totes 
lecular Weight, 126.5 
PPecrance, Clear, colorless 
C) Straw-coloreg liquii 
id. 
TYPICAL PROPERTIES ; 
Dienzine Point 
mtn tan te aie 
Rives te 161.70 ¢ 


USES 
SOLV 
INTERMED ngeeet ond synthetic resins, 
* Manufacture of rubber 2celerator, h 
5, Chemicals, 


TRICHLOROBENZENE, Tech. 


Formula: CyH3Cls 
Weight: 181.5 me 
ae an, almost colorless liquid 


TYPICAL PROPERTIES 


Freezing Point . 
Distillation Range 
Specific Gravity, 1 


USES 


i i termites. 
Rot ge gg agen os crystallization ee 
SOE ORANSFER MEDIUM: Condensing vopor systems, 
re FLU xt ‘ansformers 
rans . : 
OE EC TDIATE: Bye intermediates, other organic chemicals 


be 


+ Colorless liquig 
Omatic odor, 
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—10° C45, ay 
0.945 161.7¢ c 
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2 
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NG AND STABILIZING age Ne?’ fats and oit, 
bie Seas ' 
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. 
METHYL CYCLOHEXANOL iis _ 
Synonym: Hexahydrocreso! 
Formula: CH3C4H; OH 
Molecular Weight: 114.1 
Appearance: Light straw-colored, 
neutral, viscous liquid, 


TYPICAL PROPERTIES 
155° to 180° C 
- 0.924 
71°C 
USES 


SOLVENT: For cellulose acetate, nitrocellulose and other 
cellulose esters for lacquers and coating compositions. 


ANTI-OXIDANT: In lubricants, 
BLENDING AGENT: For special textile soaps and detergents. 


© For more information on items listed, 
drop a note on your letterhead to: 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 
15 Forty-Seventh St., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 


NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
TACOMA, WASH. - CHICAGO, ILL. . WILMINGTON, CALF. 
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SODIUM BICARBONATE, use. 


Specialized Grain Sizes 


MONOHYDRATE of SODA 


SAL SODA 


Technical Service 


CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., Inc. 


70 Pine Street New York 5, N.Y. 
Phone Digby 4-218! 
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doesn’t lose much by splattering at 
high temperatures. Also, it has a fast 
burn-off rate and high deposition. 
Good for: are-brazing nickel alloys, 
cast and malleable iron; and for arc- 
welding copper, bronze, and brass. 

e 
Electronic Spectrophotometer: Devel- 
oped in a Navy research project, a 
new spectrophotometer uses a servo- 
mechanism to balance solute and sol- 
vent light beams. A just-released re- 
port from the Office of Technical 
Services points up the instrument's 
speed, sensitivity, and stability. 

e 
“Hydro-Jupiter”: Now available from 
Gustav Spangenberg Machine Factory 
(Mannheim, Germany) is a recently 
developed planetary mixing and 
kneading machine. Suggested appli- 
cations: in the paint, varnish, enamel, 
leather, food, textile, chemical, cos- 
metic, and plastic industries. 


a 
Plastic Pipe: More plastic pipe will 
soon be available from Michigan Plas- 
tic Pipe Co. (Detroit) with its Mel- 
vindale plant now on stream. 

é 


All in the Vibrations: Atomic Energy 
Commission has just released 26 more 
patents for non-exclusive, royalty-free 
licensing. One of the more fascinating 
of the current batch is U.S. 2,614,645, 
for an “apparatus for chemical re- 
action detection,” issued Oct. 21, 
1952, to H. A. Wilhelm. According to 
AEC, “This patent describes means 
useful in following the progress of a 
chemical reaction within a sealed re- 
action chamber. This is accomplished 
by a novel combination of devices for 
the detection of the sonic vibrations 
set up within the sealed reaction 
chamber .. .” 
e 

Humidity Cabinet: Blue Electric Co. 
(Chicago) is introducing a new con- 
stant temperature humidity cabinet, 
that’s claimed to provide greater tem- 
perature uniformity. Automatic con- 


Santa Claus would welcome a Mente SEALPAK 
Laminated Bag. He’d know that he was carrying 
his toys in a bag that was water-resistant, odor- 
proof, contamination-proof, puncture-resistant, 
weather-safe, acid-resistant, and that had other 
desirable qualities. 


A MENTE SgaLtPak LAMINATED BAG 


ff 
et 


Write, Wire or Phone for latest quotations Dept. CW 


MENTE & CO., INC. 


Box 1098 Box 690 Box 204 
Savannah New Orleans Houston 
New York Office: 452 Fifth Ave., New York 


trols are said to insure response sensi- 
tivity to plus or minus one-half degree 
(C.). It’s available in standard voltage, 
made of stainless steel. 
© 

Viscometer at a Distance: The Ultra- 
Viscoson Corp. (Hartford, Conn.) is 
introducing its Model MP Multi-Probe 
Ultra-Viscoson systems. The systems 
take automatic viscocity measurements 
on fluids at temperatures up to 650 
C. and pressures up to 1,000 psi at as 
many as 16 different stations. It’s said 
to be able to monitor all 16 stations 
(kettles, reactors or pipelines) auto- 
matically as far as 1 mi. from the 
probes. 


Seals Original Moisture IN 
Seals Unwanted Moisture OUT 
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e SODIUM BICHROMATE 
e SODIUM CHROMATE 


e POTASSIUM BICHROMATE 
e SODIUM SULPHATE 


DODMCTS REFINING CO. JERSEY CITY 5,N.J. 
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| to TANK 
to CUSTOMER 


DOW CORNING 
ANTIFOAM A 
proves its usefulness 


6 In laboratories or in commer- 

cial production and packaging, 
Dow Corning Antifoam A saves 
time; saves productive capacity 
now wasted on foam; eliminates 
overflowing and fire hazards; im- 
proves the finished product. 


é Foaming antifreeze agents, for 
example, may overflow and cause 
serious damage to automobiles 
driven with partially filled radi- 
ators. Even though such damage 
is usually traceable to air leaks in 
the cooling system, leading pro- 
ducers protect themselves and their 
customers by adding a trace of 
Antifoam A. 


6 Heat-stable and practically 
inert physiologically, Antifoam A 
is generally effective at concen- 
trations ranging from 1 to 200 
ppm. It can be used as received 
or dispersed in a solvent. Where 
solvents are taboo, try one of our 
water dispersible emulsions of 
Antifoam A. 





ae 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION | 
Midlend, Mich. Dept. No. BS-24 | 
| Please send somple of ( ) Antifoam A 

{  ) Emulsion of Antifoom A Hl 
Nome 


| Address__ : | 
0) SSE | 


oleh Mase) iii, icmae) ite) 7. yale), | 
Midland + Michigan 
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TV has a Chemical Face 


Picture tube phosphors, heart of the television-set 





screen, have vaulted to a near-$3-million-per-year enterprise. 


They’re relatively simple materials, but exacting stand- 





ards for purity puts them in the super-fine chemicals class. 


Bigger and bigger screen size is behind the ascending 





demand—a demand that leaps during the Christmas season. 


It looks as if part of the cause of 
Santa’s ruddy countenance this week 
will be due to back-breaking over- 
work. The old fellow is toting a fat 
pack of television receivers. 

Unlike the glow in his cheeks, the 
glow on the TV-tube screens is caused 
by a miniscule—5-10 grams of lumi- 
nescent phosphors. But more than 
$2.7 million worth of them are used 
each year. 

A boom touched off with wartime 
radar, the demand for these glowing 
salts has rocketed in the past six years. 
Though the demand for TV sets has 
flattened somewhat, the larger picture 
tubes have hiked requirements for 
phosphors to 15,000-20,000 pounds 
per month, at roughly $15 per pound. 

Chiefly in demand for household re- 
ceivers are a pair of simple salts, zinc 
sulfide and zinc-cadmium sulfide. 
There’s also a call for certain zinc 


beryllium silicates for the projection- 
style tubes such as are used in thea- 
tres, but it’s insignificant compared to 
the requirement for the others. 

And likely due for future needs are 
the phosphors for color-picture screens. 
These might include zinc phosphate, 
calciurn magnesium silicates, and 
probably others, since manufacturers 
have never halted the search for bet- 
ter phosphors. 

Without a Trace: Though these 
phosphors sound simple and_ basic, 
their production is far from easy. 
Purity must be extraordinary. Common 
zine sulfide, in phosphorescent grades, 
lists for about $2.50 per pound, zinc 
cadmium sulfide at ahine: more than 
$3.00. Yet the high-grade blends of 
these (generally sold in five-pound 
bottles) required for television tubes 
cost the tube makers five times that. 

Some of the tube makers (Sylvania, 
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Finish with a Future 














CHEMICAL PROBLEM... 


... to help lacquer manufacturers 
produce furniture finishes that 
stand up when exposed for long 
periods to sunlight and to extreme 
heat or cold. 


SOLUTION... 


lacquer resins made with 
Hercules P.E., a chemically uni- 
form pentaerythritol, made by 
Hercules for its own lacquer resins 
and those of other manufacturers. 
By adding toughness and flexibil 








ity to lacquer resins, P.E. makes 
possible fine furniture lacquers 
that do not crack or “‘craze’’ un 
der adverse climatic conditions. 


RESULT... 


furniture that retains its 





smooth, lustrous finish from fac- 
tory to home—and stays that 
way. Furniture manufacturers 
and retailers welcome lacquer fin- 
ishes containing these improved 
resins because they increase sales 
appeal and customer satisfaction. 


Hercules’ business is solving problems by chemistry for industry .. . 


... plastics, paint, varnish, lacquer, textiles, paper, soaps, detergents, rubber, insecticides, adhesives, 
to name a few, use Hercules” synthetic resins, cellulose products, chemical cotton, terpene chem- 
icals, rosin and rosin derivatives, chlorinated products and other chemical processing materials. 
Hercules® explosives serve mining, quarrying, construction, seismograph projects everywhere. 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


HER (> 64 RS HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 992 Market Street, Wilmington, Del. 
\ 


—_ aed Linsemieiaiiitialal 
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MIXER 


saves money 


on any process that may change 
This versatile LIGHTNIN MIXER 


costs no more than ordinary fluid mix- 
ers, and has built-in provision for 16 
standard mixing speeds. This can save 
the cost of a new mixer, if your fluid 
mixing requirements ever change. You 
can switch mixing speeds in a few min- 
utes—without special tools, without 
taking the mixer off the tank. This is 
just one way LIGHTNIN Standard 
Mixer design saves time and money. 

You can get fully guaranteed fluid 
agitation results (and save at least 
half your engineering cost) by calling 
us in on any processing problem in- 
volving fluid agitation 


New illustrated booklet shows in an in- 
teresting, nontechnical way what we do 
to help you get better process results. Ask 
for Bulletin B-501. We'll also send com- 
plete catalog information on LIGHTNIN 
MIXERS, if you request it. 


Lightnin Mixers- 


GUARANTEED TO DO THE JOB RIGHT 





Top Entering 
Ye to 500 HP 


MIXCO mizing... 


MIXING EQUIPMENT Co., inc. 


149 Mt. Read Blvd., Rochester 11, N. Y. 
in Canadex William & J. G. Greey, Ud., Toronto | 


Portable Side Entering 
Ye to 3 HP 1 to 25 HP 
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SPECTALTIES ...+«- 


RCA) produce their own phosphors, 
have enough left over to sell to others. 
Most manufacturers, however, includ- 
ing independents (the ones that don’t 
make complete sets) like National 
Video Corp., buy from outside sources. 
U. S. Radium and the Photo Products 
Department of Du Pont are typical 
of such suppliers. 

Reason Fe the high price and the 
limited number of suppliers is the de- 
tail in producing the extra-pure sul- 
fides. Though the process for zinc 
sulfide might be outlined as formation 
of the sulfide with hydrogen sulfide 
from a solution of the oxide in sul- 
furic acid, it is far more complex than 
that description indicates. 

Precautions for purity, and the care 
needed in making the 1-30 micron 
crystals (most average 10 microns in 
diameter) keep out many potential 
makers. In addition, the final firing 
process for the phosphors is delicate; 
temperatures must be kept within a 
few degrees of the determined-by-trial 
processing heat (which patents list in 
the 900-1,000 C range). 

Only the Start: Difficulties in phos- 
phor manufacture are only the be- 
ginning problems for the cathode ray 
tube makers—problems that seem to 
plague them until the tube is installed 
in the receiver. Chemicals play a major 
part every step of the way. 

The glass tube must be cleaned, 
generally with hydrofluoric acid or 
ammonium bifluoride, to give a sur- 
face on which the phosphors can ad- 
here. Then the tube is placed—view- 
ing-side down—on a special rack or 
belt, and a cushioning solution of 
barium acetate, about three inches 
deep, is poured into the tube. 

A suspension of phosphors, in dis- 
tilled or de-ionized water® is eased in. 
This includes the zine sulfide, which 
phosphoresces blue, and the zinc cad- 
mium sulfide, which produces a yel- 
low color. Both salts are “activated” 
by 0.01% silver, ordinarily in the form 
of silver nitrate. The silver is intro- 
duced during the phosphor prepara- 
tion. 

Potassium silicate, carefully puri- 
fied, is added with the suspension of 
sulfides. It appears to bind the crystals 
to the tube face, preventing the crys- 
tals from sliding—called “snowballing” 
—to the center of the curved surface. 

Slow Settle: Settling the 4-6 mg./sq. 
cm. of this P4 coating+t is a_ tricky 
operation. The conical portion of the 


* As little as one part of copper in 20 million 
pa tor ¢ f the light which 





Ra tube makers have coded the phosphor 
screen blends as Pl. P4, or P6 (a color 
secre » et There several P4 phosphor 

nations, and they are altered slightly 
n time t ne 


tube shank and the curved face make 
it necessary to cool the suspension 
carefully a few degrees below room 
temperature in order to set up the 
thermal currents which aid in creating 
an even coating. It takes about 15-40 
minutes for the major portion of the 
phosphors to come down, after which 
the supernatant liquid is cautiously 
poured (in some large tubes, si- 
phoned) off. 

A bake at approximately 400 C 
completes the screen, unless, as is 
becoming more frequent, the tube is 
“aluminized.” This process, designed 
to brighten the viewed picture, con- 
sists of laying down a smooth coat of 
nitrocellulose on the screen, and de- 
positing a mirror-like layer of alu- 
minum on it. General Electric and 
Philco are among the leaders in alu- 
minized-tube production. 

Color Complexities: Advent of color 
television will multiply the problems 
of screen making. The CBS could 
probably make use of a tube which 
has been coated in much the same 
as the above manner, with a red 
phosphor—such as zinc-activated zinc 
phosphate—added. 

But the color tube now under prin- 
cipal development is the RCA type. 
This has a screen consisting of minute 
dots (675,000 in a 17-inch tube, for 
example) of different phosphors for 
red, blue and green. These dots are 
usually arranged so that their centers 
would form the apices of an equi- 
lateral triangle. They use a slightly 
lesser amount of phosphors than do 
evenly coated white TV screens. 

Silver-activated zinc sulfide might 
be the blue, copper-activated zinc 
sulfide the green, and zinc-activated 
zinc phosphate the red. But other color 
combinations and other phosphors may 
be employed.°® 

Red is a problem now-the zinc 
phosphate is neither quite red nor 
quite bright enough. 

But the major difficulty introduced 
by color tubes will be the mechanics 
of putting down the triple dots. Silk 
screening. lithographing and a variety 
of processes are under tests. What- 
ever will be chosen, it will likely re- 
sult in a tube far more expensive than 
present black-and-white TV tubes. 

Conductor Coat: In addition to 
the screen chemicals, most TV tubes 
require “getter” metals to increase the 
vacuum, as well as metals for the 
anode and electron gun. In addition, 
most tubes receive a coating of graph- 
ite. This is usually painted by hand 
on the tube walls to lead off stray 
* Possibly blue phosphors: zinc silicate, or cal- 
cium magnesium silicates, both _titanium-acti- 
vated, Green: manganese-activated zinc silicate. 


Red: cadmium borate or zinc beryllium  sili- 
cate, both manganese-activated. 
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SPOON FROM GEORG JENSEN INC 


In some things Quality is obvious 


In 
Coal-Tar Chemicals 


Quality 


must be 


proved by performance 


Barrett* coal-tar chemicals 
} Phenols 

Cresols 
a Cresylic Acids 


X ylenols 
Pickling Inhibitors 
: r [ ; : : : Benzol 

When you buy from Barrett, you get uniform quality resulting from Barrett’s basic position —Toluol 
Xylol 

in raw materials and nearly 100 years of experience in the manufacture of coal-tar products. Naphthalene 

. : Hi-Flash Solvent 

Phthalic Anhydride 
Dibuty! Phthalate 
ELASTEX* DCHP Plasticizer 
“ELASTEX” 10-P Plasticizer (DIOP) 
“ELASTEX” 50-B* Plasticizer 


“ELASTEX” 28-P Plasticizer (DOP) 
BARRETT DIVISION Phenolic Resins 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION Niacin (Nicotinic Acid) 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. a Acid 
dines 
In Canada: Picolines 
ane _ Quinoline 
The Barrett Company, Ltd., Lutidines 
ind . , lar Acid Oils 
9551 St. Hubert St., Montreal, Que. Neutral Coal-tar Oile 
Coal-tar Creosote 
CU MAR®* Paracoumarone-Indene Resin 
Carbonex* Rubber Compounding 
Hydrocarbon 
Bardol* Rubber Compounding Oil 
Flotation Agents 
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VEGEWABLE 
OULS 


@ CASTOR OIL 

@ RICE BRAN OIL 

@ RAPESEED OIL 

@ MUSTARD SEED OIL 


TANK CARS 
TANK WAGONS 
DRUMS 


George Degen &Co. 


111 Broadway, N. Y. 6, N. Y. 














ACCURATE 
DELIVERY. ee for 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 





Pat. Pend. Alloy 


WATEROUS PUMPS 


Flow settings on a WATEROUS Pump 
stay constant. Internal clearances are 
fixed ... there is no metal to metal con- 
tact between rotors and housing. There 
is no aeration .. . no contamination of 
product. From start to stop, output 
volume stays the same. 

Easy to take down and easy to ciean, 
WATEROUS Pumps handle thin, vis- 
cous or semi-solid materials with equal 
ease. 









Write for % 
Complete 


information, 
TODAY! 


WATEROUS COMPANY 


8O EAST FILLMORE AVE. 


ST. PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 
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SPECIALTIES ....-. 


electrons. An asset of all-glass tubes: 
By coating the outside of the cone 
with graphite, a condenser is thus 
made that simplifies and lowers the 
cost of the set. 

Although there have been major 
difficulties in developing the phosphor 
screens, their cost is not a major factor 
now. Thanks to the increasing demand 
for the phosphors—and the refined 


production techniques—prices have 
descended from the near-$100-per- 
pound price in the early "40s to a 
third of that in 1947—and on down 
to the current price of about $15. 

Taken altogether, the chemist has 
had a lot to do with bringing tele- 
vision to the masses. And with color 
TV in the offing, his key role is not 
likely to diminish. 


Expert in Emulsions 


Specialties makers at the recent CSMA 
conclave had a real opportunity: a 
chance to meet modest Helen Was- 
sell, whose formulations for floor wax- 
es and polishes have put more than 
one of them in business. 

Working at the Mellon Institute in 
Pittsburgh, Miss Wassell has develop- 
ed some of the most widely used rub- 
less floor-wax formulations and sham- 
poo recipes in the field. Major portion 
of her work has appeared in Emul- 
sions, Carbide and Carbon Chemical 
Corp.’s widely known book describing 
products which utilize its chemicals, a 
book she’s anonymously authored since 
the early ’30s. 

And she’s still doing vital research. 
Her paper for the CSMA on amine 
retention in floor waxes demonstrates 
her current work—and the packed hall 
where she spoke shows how important 
her research is regarded. 

Clean and Polish: Pittsburgh-born 
Miss Wassell joined up with the Mellon 
Institute shortly after getting her B.S. 
degree from Carnegie Tech at the 
close of World War I. She spent more 
than ten years working on problems of 
dry cleaning before she switched over 
to emulsions. 





HELEN WASSELL: A fortune in formu- 
lations. 


Perhaps her best known formula- 
tions are those for no-rub floor waxes. 
With an aim toward expanding ap- 
plications of Carbide’s triethanolamine 
and morpholine, Miss Wassell created 
the recipe that was the basis of nearly 
90% of the rubless polishes produced 
in the pre-1940 period. The recogni- 
tion of chemistry’s importance by pol- 
ish makers—resulting in the etablish- 
ment of their own development labs— 
has lowered the commercial impor- 
tance of her old formulations, as has 
the introduction of shellac “waxes” 
and various carnauba substitutes. 

But Carbide customers still count 
on her to smooth out the wrinkles in 
their formulations and thereby profit 
from her continuing developmental 
work. 

As for cosmetic preparations—cold 
creams, cleansing creams, hand pro- 
tector creams, shaving creams—Miss 
Wassell has helped to develop them 
all. One of her hair shampoos has been 
the basis of one of the nation’s largest 
selling products. 

A number of Miss Wassell’s formu- 
lations have been patented—and as- 
signed to Carbide. The idea isn’t to 
restrict the number of makers; rather, 
it’s to ensure that no single firm clamps 
down on the recipes and thus limits 
the potential customers. 

Moment of Doubt: Despite the suc- 
cess of much of Miss Wassell’s work, 
she’s had her disappointments. A little 
discouraged by her future in chem- 
istry, she once decided to get out of 
the business altogether, took a secre- 
tarial course in preparation for the 
switch. But she was dissuaded in 
time, and admits it’s a good thing 
that she was. 

Success of her developments not- 
withstanding, she’s happy to stay in 
the laboratory end of the work. She 
has a great deal of respect for the 
salesmen who put her formulations 
across, but she has resisted the tempta- 
tion to go into the manufacturing of 
her own products. 

It seems to have worked out pretty 
satisfactory all the way around for 
both Miss Wassell and her benefi- 
ciaries. 
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twenty-five years “ayo 


PAINT 
PRODUCTS 


. . . when the famed Soligen 
(Naphthenate) Driers were offered 
for the first time in this country, 

the leaders in the industry 


were immediately attracted as customers. 


. . . after these twenty-five years, 

it is significant that the same customers 
head a roster of practically all 

of the largest and most distinguished 


companies in the field. 


< .— 


ay 


ADVANCE —The Pioneer and The Pacemaker! 


ADVANCE SOLVENTS § CHEMICAL CORE 


eget te nig a a etree < 











The answer is “YES” 
if YOU don’t get the 
news FIRST! 





“There's nothing so dead as yesterday's news”—and that’s parti- 
cularly true in the fast moving chemical process industries, where 
today’s news influences tomorrow's decisions. 


_ To do a better job, to stay ahead of the ever-changing chemical 
picture, you must have the news of new developments and happenings 
now—while the news is being made—to take advantage of today’s 
money-making opportunities. 


You can get the news FIRST, for just a penny-odd a day, with 
your own subscription to CHEMICAL WEEK—the fastest growing 
chemical publication in the country today. 


CHEMICAL WEEK is the one magazine written for you, the busi- 
ness executive, with its editorial content emphasizing the commercial 
aspects of the industries. 


It’s the only publication that gives you complete coverage of the 
subjects affecting your interests. 


_ Only CHEMICAL WEEK is written for the busy chemical execu- 
tive—in crisp, straightforward style to cut your reading time and 
increase your grasp of significant chemical developments and trends. 


Any way you apply CHEMICAL WEEK’s business news, you're 
bound to be repaid many times over for the small subscription fee of 
only $5 for a full year’s service of 52 news-packed issues. 


Mail the attached coupon today. We'll bill you later. 


Chemical Week 

330 W. 42nd St., 

New York 36, N. Y. 

Enter my subscription for one year for $5 * 1 


0 | will pay when you bill me. 
0 3 years for $10 * or 


© | enclose remittance. 
D2 years for $8* 


_ PRR eee Se eee 
Home Address at 
; Postal 
City...... bases ... Zone Jee State 
Company 


NIE Ri is a oe tt tal lai g 


* Above rates cre for U. S. and U. S. Possessions ONLY. 

Canada: $6 [) 1 yeor. $10 [) 2 years. $12 [) 3 years (payable in Canadian or U.S. funds) 
Latin America: $15 [] 1 year... $25 (J 2 years... .$30 () 3 years. 

Other Countries: $25 () 1 year... $40 [) 2 years... .$50 () 3 yeors. 











SPECIALTIES..... 


Receding Opinion 


The tide of generally favorable com- 
ment about chlorophyll and its de- 
rivatives now appears definitely io be 
receding. In a recent ACS meeting in 
New York, Alsoph Corwin thoroughly 
discounted it as a wound healer or 
deodorant, and at a gathering of the 
American Dental Assn., it was lam- 
basted again. This time both chloro- 
phyll and ammoniated dentifrices 
were declared to be of doubtful value. 
o 
Award to McDonough: Everett G. 
McDonough, best known for his de- 
velopment of the mercaptan-based 
“cold” wave treatments, received the 
Society of Cosmetic Chemists’ medal 
at the Society’s meeting last week. 
e 

Fair Trade: Deemed almost certain to 
uphold the Lilly plea for an injunction 
restraining Schwegmann Bros. from 
selling Lilly drugs below fair: trade 
prices, Federal District Judge J. Skel- 
ly Wright, was still weighing the argu- 
ments at latest report. 

Schwegmann declared on the stand 
that his firm had no “loss leader” 
items, and that he can make a profit 
because the drug markup is so high— 
“you would not believe one man 
would charge another such a price.” 
The Lilly contention is that the point 
at issue is the non-signer clause of the 
McGuire act, which is in line with 
Judge Wright’s remark that the de- 
fendant would have to find his comfort 
in the Supreme Court. 

e 
False Alarm: The “alarm clock” tab- 
let CW inadvertently attributed to 
Smith, Kline & French Laboratories 
is actually the product of the Central 
Pharmacal Co., (Seymour, Ind.), and 
has been tabbed Somnadex. 


s 
RFC Loan: Granted recently to the 
Dixie Paint & Varnish Co., Inc. (New 
Brunswick, Ga.) was a $150,000 loan 
by the RFC. 

e 
Albany Addition: Adding 17,000 sq. 
ft. to its plant facilities at Albany, Cal. 
is Adhesives Products, Inc. The ex- 
pansion will cost an estimated $80,- 
000. 


. 

Dolcin Decision: The Federal Trade 
Commission upheld a recent hearing 
examiner’s decision that the medicine 
Dolcin is not an effective treatment 
for arthritic or rheumatic conditions. 
But Dolcin’s maker declares the Com- 
mission ignored favorable evidence 
for its product, and will file an appeal 
wih the Commission, and with U.S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals. 
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A NEW 
FLUID B@E0 FREQ gaa 


FOR THE PRODUCTION OF 


ETHYTSENSE GAERS 




















This novel fluid-bed process for the catalytic oxidation of ethylene to ethylene 
oxide is now available, on an engineered and guaranteed-performance basis. 


The development of this process is the result of joint effort by the Atlantic 
Refining Company and Vulcan Engineering Division and includes more than 
a year’s operation of an integrated pilot plant. Anticipated advantages of a 
fluid-bed process have been more than realized in: 


@ Uniform operating conditions @ Maintenance of catalyst activity 
@ Consistent economic yields @ Simple heat recovery 
@ Safety of operation 


General information on pilot plant operation, preliminary estimates of plant 
investment and operating costs is available. Vulcan's staff is also equipped 
to carry out detailed engineering and economic studies as a first step toward 
design, supply and construction of fluid-bed ethylene oxide plants. 


VULCAN ENGINEERING DIVISION 


VULCAN Copper & Suppty Co., General Offices and Plant, CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
VICKERS VULCAN PROCESS ENGINEERING CO., LTD., MONTREAL, CANADA 


DIVISIONS OF THE VULCAN COPPER & SUPPLY CO.: 
VULCAN ENGINEERING DIVISION @ VULCAN MANUFACTURING DIVISION @ VULCAN CONSTRUCTION DIVISION @ VULCAN INDUSTRIAL SUPPLY DIVISION 
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The right package 
helps step up sales 


It’s easy to boost sales of your 
chemical products when you 
package them in Continental’s 
oblong “F” style cans, These 
rugged containers come in *-pint, 
pint, quart, half-gallon and gallon 
sizes—all have convenient pour- 
ing nozzles, and the larger ones 
are equipped with handles. Our 
lithographers are masters at 
decorating them for sales appeal. 


Before you buy another contain- 


er, get the Continental story! 


Use Continental's 
steel containers 
for bulk shipments 


Container Suggested Use 
Open Head Pails Adhesives 
Closed Head Drums Anti-Freeze 
Utility Cans. Insecticides 


50 & 65 Pound Flaring Pails....Soap Powder 
Small Flaring Pails. Dry Chemicals 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


CONTINENTAL CAN BUILDING. 100 East 42nd Street, New York 17. NY 


EASTERN DIVISION: 
100 £. 42nd St., New York 17 








CENTRAL DIVISION 
135 So. La Salle St, Chicago 3 


PACIFIC DIVISION 
Russ Building, San Francisco @ 
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CW Index of Chemical Output—Basis: Total Man Hours Worked in Selected Chemical Industries 
CW Price Index—Basis: Weekly Prices of Sixteen Selected Chemicals 


MARKET LETTER 


The New Year holds an optimistic promise for most chemical- 
process-industry markets. Some slackening in defense buying is predicted, 
but on an overall basis, chemical and allied business activities should con- 
tinue at a brisk tempo. 

One factor for the happy outlook may be the almost-certain end 
of price controls—expected early in 1953—and the resultant return to a 
“free market.” Prices of some commodities may then be upped, but most 
observers see no threat of a serious price inflation. Supply-and-demand 
will be allowed to fulfill its historic role. 

But despite the unpopularity ef the Washington tethers, a few 
far-seeing CPI spokesmen believe that the final word on decontrol will 
come—not from the new Eisenhower administration—but from the Krem- 
lin. Now, as in the past, war would completely change the picture. 











The industrial alcohol market is still in a state of flux. Shell 
Chemical’s recent boosting of ethyl and isopropyl alcohol prices (and 
subsequent reduction of 99% isopropyl to 43¢/gallon in tanks) had other 
major producers playing an “After you, my dear Alphonse” game—each 
waiting to see whether or not the others would follow Shell’s lead. 

By this week, however, some alcohol makers have taken the 
plunge—they’ve notified their contract customers of higher prices effective 
the first of the year (CW, Market Letter, Dec. 20). 

Some widely divergent t.c. schedules being quoted to contract 
buyers in Eastern territories: Pure ethyl! alcohol, tax free, 40¢/gallon by 
one producer, 55¢/gallon by another. West Coast prices remain 10¢ higher. 








Increasing supply, decreasing demand pressured synthetic phenol 
USP crystal prices downward late last week. Major producers knocked 
off 114¢/pound bringing the t.c. tag to 18¢; carlot and less than carlot to 
1934¢, 2014¢/pound, respectively, delivered in the East. 

Natural phenol prices were also shaved slightly. At the moment, 
the 90% technical material is down 14¢ to 17¢/pound; 82% material is 
going for 1614¢, a 34¢ reduction from previous schedules. 








Competition is no small factor in recently lowered coaltar cresylic 
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WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS Latest Week Preceding Week Year Ago 
CHEMICAL WEEK Output Index (1947100) = a 125.3 125.0 125.0 
CHEMICAL WEEK Wholesale Price Index (1947—100) we 102.5 102.4 106.5 
Bituminous Coal Production (daily average, 1,000 tons) ............ 1,658.0 1,673.0 1,919.0 
Steel Ingot Production (1,000 tons) ........... ; Re Aree et Me 2,140.0 2,362.0(rev.) 

Stock Price Index of 14 Chemical Companies (Standard & Poor's Corp.) 260.1 259.6 244.4 

MANUFACTURERS’ MANUFACTURERS’ 

SALES INVENTORIES 

MONTHLY INDICATORS—TRADE Latest Preceding Year Latest Preceding Year 
(Million Dollars) Month Month Ago Month Month Ago 
All, Manufacturing $24,632 $23,663 $22,726 $43,310 $43,224 $42,437 
Chemicals and allied products 1,669 1,602 1,520 3,006 3,022 993 
Paper and allied products : te 729 699 717 956 $73 930 
Petrcleum and coal products att ; 2,185 2,109 2,101 2,777 2,788 2,630 
Textile products < bi Parte 1,180 1,137 1,151 2,818 2,833 3,336 
Leather and products : Per tae 269 275 251 545 541 677 





acid prices. The reductions announced by producers range from 5 to 
15¢/gallon, depending on grade. 

Foreign cresylic and some domestic petroleum materials are still 
lower than the coaltar schedules—but the gap is narrowing. 





Meta-para creso! users are also getting a break price-wise. Some 
close-boiling grades are now selling at about 13¢/pound, wider-boiling 
cresols at approximately 12¢. Most producers are going along with last 
week’s 214¢/pound cut from previous prices. 

Demand for the cresols has been far from strong, but suppliers 
report that ortho has been moving a bit better than the mixed meta-para 
isomers. Chances are, early ’53 should see a pick-up in these tar acids, 
however. Reason: Consumers’ year-end inventories are not too high. 








Ammonium sulfate supply remains somewhat tight. By this week 
it’s clear that even the recent price advances have had little effect in curbing 
demand, At the moment coke-oven prices range from $44 to $49.50/ton in 
bulk, depending on which section of the country you’re in. 

Western, southwestern synthetic sulfate users are shelling out 
between $47 and $49.50/ton, bulk f.o.b., with sellers striving to keep all 
their customers happy. 

There may be some relief for Eastern ammonium sulfate con- 
sumers when U. S. Steel’s Morrisville, Pa., chemical byproducts plant gets 
rolling. But chances are that won’t be before late next month. 











Persistent buyers’ market prevails in insecticides. Producers are 
eagerly competing to supply the few far-sighted formulators and dealers 
who are taking advantage of the slack season. 

Aldrin and dieldrin buyers were handed a big inducement last 
week when prices were slashed 2814¢/pound for the former, 60¢/pound for 
technical grade dieldrin. New tags: 6414¢, $2.00/pound respectively. 

DDT prices are hovering around a quarter a pound, and BHC 
available for spot sales is at a low $1, or less, per gamma unit. They 
highlight the keen competition. But chances are the current soft market 
will tighten—some say within the next several weeks. ' 

Producers, with their fingers crossed, are urging: If you formu- 
late, distribute or use insecticides, order now while prices are low. 














SELECTED CHEMICAL MARKET PRICE CHANGES—Week Ending December 22, 1952 





DOWN 
Change New Price Change New Price 
Cresylic Acid, dom., coal tar, 207° Cresol, tech., 50% below 204°, 
or above, c.l., gal. $ .15 $1.01 c.l., frt. equald. $ .025 $ .133 
Aldrin, 60%, c.l. .285 645 


All prices per pound unless quantity is stated. 
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As one of the nation’s Class I railroads, and as a family of 
23,000 freedom-loving employees, the Norfolk and Western 
Railway salutes the chemicals industry of the United States. 
We salute it for the outstanding contribution it has made to the 
highest standard of living in the world. In these precarious 
days when liberty is being challenged the world over, we salute 
the chemical industry as it expands at record-breaking speed. 
Without a strong chemical industry in peace or war, this nation 
cannot endure asa leader. Our hats are off! 


If your company is one of the many chemical firms with 
expansion plans, consider The Land of Plenty* for plant 
locations. Good plant sites are in this great region, ideal for 
chemicals manufacture. Tell us what you need, and let us tell 
you exactly what The Land of Plenty offers. It won't cost 
you a cent to find out if there is a suitable plant site ready and 
waiting for you in this uncrowded region. Write, wire or call 
The Industrial and Agricultural Dept., Drawer CW-532, Norfolk 
and Western Railway, Roanoke, Va. Telephone 41451—Ext. 474. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLETS — Mineral Resources Along the Line of the Norfolk and 


® 


@ Decentralized location. 


@ Nearness to industries using 
chemicals. 


@ Varied raw materials, includ- 
ing world’s finest all-purpose 
Bituminous Coal. 


e Adequate supply of industrial 
water from wells, large and 
small streams, and tidewater 
bays and inlets. 


@ Good supply of manpower — 
intelligent, adaptable, home- 
rooted. 


@ Good climate — no extremes 
in heat, cold, moisture and 
aridity. 


@ Dependable N & W transpor- 
tation, and nearness to the 
great Port of Norfolk on 
Hampton Roads. 


Western or Industrial Opportunities in The Land of Plenty. 





orfotk... Weste tee. 


RAILWAY 


*The six great states served by the Norfolk and Western — Virginia, West 
Virginia, Ohio, North Carolina, Maryland and Kentucky. 


LAND OF PLENTY 
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Plastics—New, Better, and Bigger 


Last fortnight’s record-attendance 
meeting of the Chemical Market Re- 
search Association jampacked the 
Palmer House in Chicago. The pur- 
pose of those attending: to see— 
through the eyes of leaders in the in- 
dustry—what the future holds for 
plastics, whether the present swift 
pace will be maintained. 

And if any member approached the 
gathering with doubts concerning the 
trend, his fears should have been dis- 
pelled during the following hours. 
Emphasis was unreservedly upon the 
new, the better, the bigger. 

New Phenolics: Gordon Brown, 
Bakelite’s vice president, led off the 
meeting with new developments in 
phenolics: 

e A high-speed molding material, 
which reacts much too fast for today’s 
equipment, designed to cut molding 
costs in tomorrow’s economy. 

e Expanded use of paper-and-cloth 
laminates impregnated with phenolic 
resin—the table and counter-top type. 

e Stepped-up consumption of iow- 
cost impregnated waste wood for 
building board, as substitute for 
higher-priced lumber. 

e New foam-type packing material. 


48 


Processed at room temperature, it 
promises unusual adaptability to pack- 
aging problems. 

e Growing trend toward larger 
molds—of the shell type—for one-piece 
cabinets and foundry applications. 

e A new molded rubber-phenolic 
combination, tough and highly im- 
pact-resistant. 

Vinyls Also: Similar developments 
are taking place in other plastics. J. C. 
Richards, vice president, B. F. Good- 
rich Chemical, introduced two pack- 
aging items fabricated of vinyl resin: 
(1) a thin extruded film for coating 
and (2) a blown sponge for packing. 
Both these products, Richards de- 
clared, are creating substantial outlets 
for vinyl although just newly intro- 
duced. 

The good and bad of viny] films was 
also discussed by Richards. Made 
strictly to proper specifications, they 
offer endless applications. Cheapened 
by such practices as thinning to stretch 
material supply, they can and have 
earned a poor reputation in such prod- 
ucts as shower curtains. Remedy, 
pointed out by Richards: a code of 
standards, conscientiously observed. 

Other fields contributing to the 


boom in vinyls: flooring, wall cover- 
ings, non-woven fabric binder. 

Structural: Polyester resins rein- 
forced with glass fibers will enjoy 
greatly expanded markets, predicted 
Morris Bigelow, Plaskon’s technical di 
rector. Of the many fields where Bige- 
low expects the reinforced polyesters 
to supplement or supplant metals and 
wood, some of the most imminent are 

e Automobile bodies. Trial models 
are already being tested in Detroit. 

e Boats requiring neither caulking 
nor painting (nor—for that matter 
care for the winter). 

® Quonset huts, interior walls of 
conventional houses, face-lifting for 
old buildings. 

e Bath tubs, to replace the costly, 
heavy metal and enamel models of 
today. 

Glass and “Class”: Another building 
application, window panes, was con- 
sidered by William T. Reedy, plastics 
development manager, Rohm & Haas 
Reedy demonstrated that although a 
pane of acrylic material costs over five 
times the same size piece of glass, the 
installation labor costs of each bring 
the ratio down to only one-and-a-half 
times. It follows, Reedy pointed out, 
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Do You Know 
the “Ins and Outs” of these 


” Pfizer ~ 
> Sequestering 


we 


1 _ Agents ? 








————_ 


PUT “IN” 


@ Unwantea traces of iron, aluminum, copper and other metals 
picked up from pipe lines and processing equipment can be 


SEQUESTER “OUT” 





rendered inactive by the use of a Pfizer sequestering agent. 
You can put “in” Pfizer Citric or Gluconic Acid—or one of 


an |) = 
ACID | 


; Zine 
Sequestering action of 
100 parts of acid Cobalt 


their derivatives*— to sequester ‘‘out'’ the metallic contam- 

inants which interfere with efficient operation in your plant. 
Pfizer Citrates and Gluconates are recom- 

mended as sequestering agents in... 





ra 





The textile industry...to inactivate trace metals in 
dyeing, bleaching, kier boiling and mercerizing. 


iron (Ferrie) 











The leather industry ...to adjust tanning solutions to 
the proper pH without precipitation. 


Oil and fat industry...to inactivate trace metals 
which lead to rancidity. 


Weed killer formulations...to prevent formation 
of insoluble, inactive salts in hard water areas. 


Municipal and industrial water systems...to pre- 
vent the precipitation of metallic contaminants. 


*Sodium Citrate, Sodium Gluconate, 
Ammonium Gluconate 


Manufacturing Chemists for Over 100 Years 
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GLUCONIC 
ACID 


Sequestering action of 
100 parts of acid 





Aluminum 
Copper 
Zine 
Cobalt 








Pfizer has a wealth of information on the effectiveness of these Citrate 


and Gluconate sequestering agents. For additions! dato, write: 


CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC. 
630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 


Branch Offices: Chicago, IIl.; San Francisco, Calif.; Vernon, Calif. 


PHZER 



































[Ms KX2) 
Fine Ondusteial Chemicals 
SINCE 1815 


ESTERS, PLASTICIZERS 
AHCOLEINS 


(A Complete Range of Highly Refined Red Oils) 


WETTING AGENTS 
STEARIC ACIDS 


* 


Product Samples and Literature on 
Request From Your Nearest AHCO office 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN 


PROVIDENCE + RHODE ISLAND 
Associated with 

imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. 
London, England 

ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INCORPORATED ~ EST. 1818 

OFFICES. Chortome, Cincinnati, New York, Teterboro, Providence 

PLANTS. Chartome, MC. * Cincinnati, Ohio - Dighton, Mans. 





be he actenset Fe way. Dd 
insecticide Concentrates for 
AEROSOLS 





We offer complete formulas . 
ready to put right into your 
aerosol bombs or your retail 
packages or .. . combinations 
of insecticides and synergists 
that leave you only the 
minimum of processing to do 
or... the purest toxicants 
and synergists in their primary 
forms. MGK has the best of 
whatever you want. 






Minnesota 
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that in any application where there is 
a chance of breakage loss, savings 
would accrue by installing the un- 
breakable acrylic pane. 

New design beauty is possible with 
growing use of acrylic molding pow- 
der, Reedy went on to say. Designers, 
he reported, are now experimenting 
with new “see deep” decorative ef- 
fects, are applying acrylic molding 
powder for functional parts of radios, 
television and other home appliances. 

Additional facets that CMRA mem- 
bers entered into their chart books: 

e The rapidly expanding opera- 
tions in polyethylene. J. D. Shaw, of 
Du Pont, attributed the advance to 
the light weight and inertness of the 
material. Shaw enumerated such wide- 
ly diverse products as tooth-powder- 
can closures, wire coating, paper coat- 
ing, chemical process piping. 

e Recent polystyrene improvements: 
Donald L. Gibb of Dow Chemical 
noted that “raw material shortages no 
longer exist” but that there is a need 
for “resistant materials.” His company, 
he informed the group, is developing 
high-impact polystyrene for durability 
applications—such as for toys, re- 
frigerator parts, storage batteries. 

e Color in plastics must shoot for 
mass markets rather than high fash- 
ion, George Ingles, manager of Mon- 


santo Chemical’s color laboratory, 
explained to the group. Chameleon 
fads in colors fetch few long-term 
dollars. But increased production, 
simplified inventories and lower prices 
have resulted from post-war, industry- 
wide standardization of colors. 

e “Don’t count cellulosics out,” 
was the message of W. A. Bracken, 
Hercules Powder. Considered to be 
on the decline for the past decade, 
they’ve expanded and will continue 
on the rise. Ethyl cellulose, Bracken 
particularized, will find such applica- 
tions as shotgun shells and_ textile 
bobbins. Cellulose acetate and acetate 
butyrate are likewise slated for size- 
able increases, predicted Bracken. 

Adding Up: In the course of the 
meeting, a number of predictions were 
advanced on the future growth of 
several of these plastics. To round out 
the picture, CW polled other experts 
for estimates of expected volumes by 
1955. 

The results, summarized in the 
chart shown above: 

e Particular plastics (e.g., polyethy!- 
ene and vinyl), with still unexplored 
possibilities, are growing at phenome- 
nal rates. 

e Plastics, as an industry, will con- 
tinue to advance in volume and appli- 
cations for years to come. 


ARWOE 8 CAR BOW CHEMICALS COMPANY. 
LOW BOILING PHENOL.S 


FROM COAL HYDROGENATION 





Coal Chemicals by the Tank Car 


LOADING of this tank car with a 
mixture of low-boiling phenols marks 
the first shipment from Carbide and 
Carbon Chemical’s recently-unveiled 
coal-hydrogenation pilot plant at In- 
stitute, West Virginia. Representing 
an $11 million investment and de- 


signed to handle 300 tons of coal a 
day (CW, May 10) the operation is 
aimed at turning out large quantities 
of higher aromatics—such as alkyl 
substituted phenols—as well as con- 
ventional coking chemicals like ben- 
zene, phenol, = eng 
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si here was no time to stop, see? 
T She comes running out from 
behind this parked car right 


under my wheels. Her hair is in pig- 
tails, and with the sun shining on it, 
she might have been my kid. We got 
her to the hospital. It took 3 pints 
of blood to bring her around. All | 


have to do is remember the sound of 


those screaming tires—and I know 


why I'm giving blood.” 

Yes, all kinds of people give blood 
—truck drivers, office workers, sales- 
men. And—for all kinds of reasons. 
But whatever your reason, this you 
can be sure of: Whether your blood 
goes to a local hospital, a combat 
area or for Civil Defense needs—this 
priceless, painless gift will some day 
save an American life! 


Give Blood Now 
CALL YOUR RED CROSS TODAY! 


NATIONAL BLOOD PROGRAM 
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Business Executives! 
y Check These Questions! 


If you can answer “yes” to most 
of them, you—and your com- 
pany—are doing a needed job 
for the National Blood Program. 


es Ee ee) FS) 


Have you given your em- 
ociny: time off to make 
lood donations? 


Has your company given 
any recognition to donors? 


Do you have a Blood Do- 
nor Honor Roll in your 
company ? 


Have you arranged to have 
a Bloodmobjle make regu- 
lar visits? 


Has your management en- 
dorsed the local Blood 
Donor Program? 


Have you informed your 
employees of your com- 
pany’s plan of co-opera- 
tion? 


Was this information 
given through Plant Bul- 
letin or House Magazine? 


Have you conducted a 
Donor Pledge Campaign 
in your company ? 


Have you set up a list of 
volunteers so that effi- 
cient plans can be made 
for scheduling donors? 


Remember, as long as a single 
sae of blood may mean the dif- 
erence between life and death 


for any American . . 


. the need 


for blood is urgent! 








DISTRIBUTION 


BUREAU OF CUSTOMS LABORATORIES have most of the equipment needed to analyze virtually all commodities moving in in- 
ternational commerce. Here, at the control board in the New York lab’s spectrographic room, a chemist prepares for his day’s work. 


Tariffs via the Test Tube 


As a nation, America is still in the high-tariff category. 
And as an industry, chemical manufacturing must credit much 
of its growth to that customs wall. 





One of the essential components in the protective bar- 
rier is the customs-laboratory network. Here’s what it does, how 
it works, the effect it has on the chemical industry. 





er ¥ 


SOME from the collector’s office, others from the appraiser's, this is the day’s crop 
of samples to be tested. Here the Organic Laboratory receives its assignments. 


Surrounded by the complicated glass 
ware of modern analytical chemistry, 
a government chemist is this week 
working on what, to him, is a routine 
problem: Should the white crystals on 
his desk—tentatively identified as “fat 
ty alcohols”’—remain in the not-else- 
where-classified category and be sub- 
ject to a 12%% duty? Or does the 
degree of saturation indicate that it 
should fall into a higher (or lower) 
customs classification? 

Potentially hanging in the balance, 
awaiting his purely chemical analysis, 
are these diverse factors: 

e The profit level of the importing 
company—directly affecting its de- 
cision to continue the importation. 

e The dollar-earning capacity of 
the Italian manufacturer. 

e The price structure and profits 
of American firms which make similar 
or competitive fatty alcohols. Even 
though the imported quantity may be 
comparatively small, its effect—in 
times of easy supply—can have a dis- 
ruptive effect on the domestic mar- 


“kets. 


Collector’s Agent: Yet the evaluat- 
ing chemist cannot take these con- 
siderations into his calculations. His 
job is simply to examine the sample 
and report his findings to the customs 
collector. 

But despite this organizational set- 
up, the chemist inevitably finds that 
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FREQUENTLY performed tests require specialized equipment. 
This is a bank of distillation units to measure alcohol content. 


his laboratory is a commercial battle- 
ground (see box). The reason: To- 
day’s classification system is still based 
on the Tariff Act of 1930. And be- 
cause many of the industrially impor- 
tant chemicals which are now moving 
in international trade were not even 
known two decades ago, it’s largely 
a matter of judgment to determine 
their proper classification. For this 
judgment, the entire Bureau of Cus- 
toms leans heavily on its trained lab- 
oratory staffs. 

The Bureau chemists often discover, 
therefore, that a knowledge of seman- 
tics is more important than chemical 
know-how. Nylon, for instance, can’t 
be found anywhere in the Act’s 731 
paragraphs; consequently it gives rise 
to such puzzlers as this: Should wool- 
like fabrics made from nylon staple be 
classified as being similar to wool, or 
should they come into the country 
as “other synthetic textiles” under the 
rayon schedule? There is an important 
difference in duty 
two categories. 


rates between the 


To make matters more difficult, 
there are nearly always two or more 
sharply divergent opinions to be 
heard. The importer—the man who 
must pay the duty—naturally wants 
the tariff to be as low as possible. But 
an equally vocal argument—aimed at 
a high duty—can usually be counted 
on from competing domestic manu- 
facturers. The dyestuff provisions, for 
example, make a distinction between 
those that do—and do not—have U.S. 
counterparts. The importer will there- 
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devoted to materials already tested. For 
held until the “protest period” has expired. 








Traffic-Cop Chemists 


The Bureau of Customs Scientist 
with his sample (see text) is stand- 
ing—like a traffic coy in the middle 
of a no-man’s-land—at the vortex 
of a chemical-commerce whirlwind 

In this final week of 1952, it is 
clear that the last twelve months 
have witnessed historic develop- 
ments which spotlight the domestic 
industry’s relationship to the cur- 
rents of international trade. The 
events of the year have cast under- 
lying economic forces—heretofore 
obscured by war, depression, and 
explosive growth—onto the surface 
where they form a perplexing pat- 
tern of conflicting influences. 

The effect has been to put the 
American chemical industry—now 
the world’s largest and most diver- 
sified—squarely on the horns of a 
dilemma. The 1952 events, and 
some of the resulting problems: 

e A mild mid-year recession 
made the export markets both more 
attractive and more valuable. They 
represent a means of running at 
full capacity—thereby holding 
down unit costs. But a growing 
shortage of dollars in other coun- 
tries tends to circumscribe these 
markets—a situation that can most 
obviously be corrected by lowering 
America’s tariff wall and allowing 
more dollar-earning products into 
this country. 


e Coincident, however, with the 
domestic recession has come the re- 
surgence of other chemical indus- 
tries abroad, mainly those of Eng 
land and West Germany. The re- 
sult: foreign chemicals on American 
markets are not bogeymen of the 
future, but real and present prob- 
This has brought forth a 
groundswell of sentiment to pre- 
serve the tariff wall—and even to 
build it higher. 

e As if these conflicting factors 
were not enough 


lems. 


their combina- 
tion is even worse. The fact that 
American chemicals 
shipped to dollar-short markets 
does not mean that the latter’s 
orders will remain unfilled. Instead, 
the soft-currency chemists of Eng- 
land and Germany are bustling to 
diversify and expand in order to 
meet the demand. That, in the fu- 
ture, will make them even greater 
potential threats to both the do- 
mestic American market and _ its 
overseas counterparts. 


cannot be 


Against these economic, political, 
and nationalistic crosswinds, the 
Customs’ chemists must maintain a 
purely scientific detachment. Their 
single goal: fairly and impartially 
to interpret the chemically confus- 
ing Tariff Act of 1930—allowing 
the economic chips to fall where 
they may. 
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(Box No.): “We dina SG) 


Ave. 
SAN PRANCISCO! 68 Post St. & 


| MANAGEMENT SERVICES. | 


———— Position Vacant en 


Rapidly growing midcontinent heavy chemical 
manufacturer desires top level sales executive 
acquainted with and capable of building sales 
to Petroleum, Food Processing, Soap, and Paper 
industries. Minimum 10 years experience in the 
industry. Salary secondary to sales record and 





Technical & Economic Surveys 
Design Engineering—Cost reduction 
New Product Development—Market Research 
Bale & Licensing of New Processes 
Write for Leafiet G 


R. S. ARIES & ASSOCIATES 
400 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 








EVANS 


Chemical nearing" -llglalagaaal 
sek naeeeneae Problem 
Com: Laborato  Ptiot Plant 
Mee roan & Optical Sections 
Ask for new Scope Sheet C 
listing over 100 of our activities 


EVANS RESEARCH & es gt eid CORP. 
250 East 43rd St., N. Y. 17, N.Y. 








ARTIN H. GURLEY, JR. 
Season’s Greetings 
Laboratories at Pawtucket, 


P. 0. Box 637 Tel 








GERALD J. LEUCK, Ph.D. 


Announces that he is engs private chemical 


consulting work for the subsequent to over 


years of varied industrial chemistry experience 


Temporary address, 602 N. Main St. 
New Martinsville, W. Va. 








JAMES P. O’DONNELL 
Engineers 


CHEMICAL PROCESS PLANTS 


Design—Procurement—Construction Supervision 


39 Broadway, New York 6 








ENGINEERS 


Plant Design & Surveys covering Chemical, 

trochemical and Metallurgical Production; Indus- 

trial Waste Disposal; Water Supply & Treatment; 
Analyses & Reports 


South Carolina 


Greenville 




















ENTOMOLOGIST WANTED 


For Insecticide Division of Progressive, 


Well Established Manufacturer 


Master's or Ph.D. degree preferred, experience — 
the USDA, State experiment stations, USDA 
tension Service, or equivalent. Sales knowledge ond 
executive ability helpful. Some traveling. Salary 
open. State age, education, experience. Recent 
snapshot optional. This position offers 
growth opportunities. 
vertisement. 


unusual 
Our men know of this ad- 


P 6099 CHEMICAL WEEK 
520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, lil. 








rative potential. Please furnish personal 
iniormation, experience record oo salary antici- 
nation. P-6236, Chemical W 

Selling ¢ Opportunities Offered — 


SALES REPRESENTATIVE 








Wanted for the Insecticide Division 
of Well & 


hiichod M * 
urer 





Sutestons ge or fa ge —— 





pla 
spelenee. AR weedy in selling “agricultural 
chemicals desired. Free to travel, territory of 
choice. Salary open. State age, education, ex- 
perience. Recent snapshot optional. Unusual 
opportunity with unlimited potential for growth. 
ur men know of this advertisement. 


RW 6098 CHEMICAL WEEK 
520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, III 





ANUFACTURERS’ AGENT 


@ Now Handling Prominent Manufacturer’s 
crushing — grinding — separation and 
mixing equipment. 

@ Desirous of expanding with allied or re- 
lated line serving the chemical process in 
dustries in all or part of Atlantic Seaboard 

RA-6168 Chemical Week 
330 W. 42 St. New York 36, N. Y. 





——— Selling Opportunity Wanted 
SALES REPRESENTATIVE 





y for 15 yrs. 





Now rep ting one p 


Would consider 
e for one 


Chemist, } ge 40 acting as 
more com 
30-mile radius 


Compensation $5000 per year, plus commission ar 


an exciusive ales 
pany. Territory Phila 


rangement. One year contract, to be renewed only if 
agreed upon volume of sales is obtained. Complete 
office facilities. Highest trade, bank, and character 
references can be submitted. Any company inter 


ested must bear rigid investigation. Write 


RA 6374 Chemical Week 
330 W. 42 St., New York 36, N.Y. 


| 


—— Processes : 4 











Chemical packaging and sales service "available. 
Mixing and filling of liquids from 4 ounces to 
tank cars. Mixing and packaging of powder dust 
from ounces to carloads. Excellent warehousing 
and shipping facilities. Present sales force four 
men covering Rocky Mountain Empire states. 
Chem. Corp. of Colo., P.O. Box 777, Den., Colo. 


CUSTOM SPRAY DRYING 








Complete facilities for limited or volume spray 
drying. We offer over 20 years of experience. 


SPRAY DRYING SERVICE, INC. 
501 North Avenue, Garwood, New Jersey 
Phone: Westfield, N.J. 2-1829 








Custom Pulverizing 


Heat sensitive materials. Complex organics, Waxes, 
Plastics, Botanicals and materials subject to rapid 
oxidation. 


Liquid Nitrogen Processing Corp. 
451 Booth St., Chester, Pa. 
Phone: CH 3-7115 

















| /EQUIPMENT--used-surplus 


— Fo Sade ———— 








Agitated Reactors glass and S.S. all sizes. Equip- 
ment Clearing House, 285-10 St., Bklyn, 15 


Autoclaves, Steel, Hor. 66’x14’7”, First Machin- 
ery Corp., 157 Hudson St. sks. 10, Dads 
Cylinders—1, 200 Oxygen, 244 Cu. Ft. Capacity. 
400 50 Ib. CO2. 1,000 40 Cu, Ft. Oxygen, Round 
Bottom, Reconditioned and Tested. 200 Foreign 
Oxygen, 250 Cu. Ft. Capacity, Round 
100 1D Size Nitrous Oxide, Filled. 250 
Acetylene 12 x 36. 350 50 lb. Freon. Available 
for Immediate Delivery. All Cylinders listed in 
Excellent Shape. Dye Oxygen Company, Inc., 
Migrs., 3332 W. McDowell Road, Pisenke, Ariz. 


Dryer, Vac. Shelf 20 a. 59 x 78, Fe 
cond. (5). Consolid’d Prod., Pk. Row, N.Y. 


Dryers, 2 Stainless Drums; 5’ x10’, First Machin- 
ery Corp., 157 Hudson St., N.Y. £3, iY. 


Dryers—Rotary, 8'x54’, dir. 


brngs. 
Consolid’d Prod., 


heat, roll. 
18 Pk. Row, N.Y.C. 


Filter Press, 18” x 18”, Sperry, fron, P & B, 2? 
chambers (20). Consolidated Products, 18 Park 
Row, N.Y. 38. 

Filter Press, 42” x 42”, iron, Shriver, 18, 27, 36, 
54 Chambers Jae” Dennis Products, 18 
Park Row, N.Y. 3 

Filter Press, 30” » 4 30”, i 45 Chambers, 
Consolidated Products, 3 Park Row, N.Y. 38. 





Filters, all sdess and ~~ 
1415 N. 6th St., Phila. 22, 
Kilns-Rotary, 7'x60'x9/16”, roll. brngs. (4) Con- 
solid’d rod. 18 Pk. Row, N. Y. od 

Mills, Traylor tube, 5’x22”, 
4’x13’, stone lined, 
dated Products, 18 


teamed Equipment, 


5’x20’, 
ebble charge (4). 
ark Row, N.Y. 


4°6"x18°6" 
Consoli- 
38, N.Y. 


Mixers, 700 gal. Turbo, Simplex, Jktd. (2) Con- 
solidated Products, 18 Park Rew, N.Y. 38. 


Mixer, horiz. ‘ribbon, 14 x7’6"x6", 


iktd. y cu. 
ft. Consolid’d Prod., 


18 Pk. Row, N.Y. 


Mills, Day 14” x 30” 3 roll high ‘speed voller (6) 
Consolidated Prod. Inc., 18 Park Row, N.Y. 


Pebble Mills; 8’x8’, Porcelain lined. Bae Ma- 
chinery Corp., 157 fiudson St., N. ze N.Y. 


Pebble Mills 10 gal. to 800 ‘gel. porcelain Pa 
20. Consolidated Products, 18 Park Row, N.Y. 


Plants—2 Oxygen, Independent 0 02- B, new, 600 
Cu. Ft. per hour, 20-25 meters, complete less 
power unit—$7,500 each. 1 Acetylene, Linde, 
used, 500 Cu. Ft. per hour, complete, ready to 
run—$6,500. 1 Oxygen, Air Products, 600 Cu. 
Ft. per hour, complete, liquid pump type, used. 
1 5-Ton Freon Unit, — compressor and 
condensing unit. Dye ygen Company, Inc., 
Migrs. 332 W. MeDowell Road, Phoneix, Ariz. 


Reactors, pe Jktd. 400 Ga. First Machinery 
Corp., N.Y ‘ N.Y. 


Tanks—2—2725 gal. tanks; same as above 
specifications except length—these are 20’ long. 
Tanks were used in milk tank truck services. 
Can be loaded on trucks at present location or 
on cars at nearby Railroad siding. Leonard 
Himes, Exton, Pa. Phone—Exton 760. 


Tanks, Risiien: 500 Gal, *, Mixing. F Process In- 


dustries, 305 Powell St., Brooklyn. 


Tanks—6—2250 gal.-type 18-8 stainless steei 
60” Diameter—16’ long—20” manhole on top 
with 3” inlet connection in manhole cover, 3’ 
outlet in rear head at bottom good for 30 Ibs 
air pressure; 1%” cork insulation, mild stee) 
outer jackets, most of them recently new insula 
tion. Tanks were used in milk tank truck serv 
ices. Can be loaded on trucks at present location 
or on cars nearby Railroad siding. Leonar 
Himes, Exton, Pa. Phone—Exton 760. 

Tanks, Steel, Processing, 15,000 gel. vertionl, 80 
Ibs. int. pr.; Turbo agitator 40 HP, coils. ‘Perry 
Equipment, 1415 N. 6th St., Phila. 22, 
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For Sale 








Tanks, Alum, closed—330, 480 and 1450 - 
Perry Equipment, 1415 N. 6th St., Phila. 22, 
Tanks, S/S, pany 30 gal. to 5700 Gal. prot 
Equipment Corp., 1415 N. 6th St. .» Phila. 22, Pa. 


Wanted 
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BENZOIN DERIVATIVES 
BENZOIN 
BENZIL 
BENZILIC ACID 
DIPHENYLACETIC ACID 
B. L. LEMKE & CO. INC. 
LODI, NEW JERSEY 














Machinery, Chemical and Process. Everything 
from ae item to complete a Consolidated 
Preducts, 18 Park Row, N. Y. 38. 





FITTINGS—VALVES WANTED 


WE PAY BIG MONEY 
FOR SURPLUS VALVES & FITTINGS 
PIPE COUPLINGS ALL SIZES 
BLACK & GALV. 
Now is the time to clean out your dead stock 
DANIEL SMITH VALVES & FITTINGS CORP. 
311 East 31 St., N.Y.C. 16, N.Y. MU-3-3408 








Wanted at Once 
Chemical Equipment for Defense Plant Work 
Autoclaves Ket! 
Centrifuges 


Filters 
Interested in complete plants—either 
or idle. Give full particulars when writing 


7 Chemical Week 
330 W. 42nd St., N.Y. 36, N.Y. 








WANTED 
PROCESS MACHINERY INCLUDING 
Vacuum Dryers Columns 
Reaction Kettles ha tas Ww 
Packaging anc rap- 
Rotary Filters ing Equipment 
Filter Presses $/S and non-corrosive 
Heavy Duty Mixers Storage Tankage 
Will consider operating or idle — 
P. 0. Box 1351, Church St. Sta., N. Y. 











(DEALERS in used-surplas, 


Consolidated ace Co., Ine. 


Largest and Oldest Dealer 
in Used and Rebuilt Machinery. 


18 Park Row, New York 38, N. Y. 
BArclay 7-0600 


Shops: 331 Doremus Ave., Newark 2, N. J. 








Your First Source 


NEW YORK’S 
LARGEST STOCK 
RENTAL-PURCHASE PLAN 
FIRST nar ang gg cee. 


157 Hudson St. 
Phone WORTH asso" 








R. Gelb & Sons, Inc. 


Largest stock of used chemical 
equipment in the Uni States 


66 Yoars of Leadership 
R. Gelb & Sons, Inc. 
Union, N. J. 
UNionville 2-4900 


[IGHEMICALS OFFERED | 


Gee--Cemmedite Trading Company, 96 Wall St., 
NYC. WH 4-8635. 











Guewdeenen delivery. Offering also "Invited. 
Tobey Chem. Co., 1472 B’way, NYC. LO 4-2520 


Sodium and Potassium Lactate Mixture. aibgeines 
Offer. 50% aqueous mixture. Du Pont Manufac 
ture. 400,000 Lbs. in new 55 Gal. drums. Price, 
$.03 per Lb., F.O B Ah Ohio. Samples 
submitted Dire ct Plastic Co., Box 539, Colum 
bus, Ohio. 


[CHEMICALS WANTED 


Chemical Service Corporatien 
READY TO BUY | 

Drugs, Pharmaceuticals, Oils 

Pigments, Colors, Waxes, etc. 


CHEMICAL SERVICE CORPORATION 
96-02 Beaver Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-6970 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITES 











CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 


Two B.S. Desire Opportunity 
Instead of Security 
We would be willing to work for nominal salaries 
in return for part interests in @ sma!l business, 
WHAT HAVE YOU 
BO 6188 CHEMICAL WEEK 
330 W. 42 St., New York 36, N.Y. 








keep 


EMPLOYMENT 

PERSONNEL 

EQUIPMENT 

SUPPLIES 

BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
CHEMICALS 

PLANTS 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Reaching al levels ~# management in the 


process industries ‘tracer will take ur 


quickly and economically to the most 


mportant men in the field 


For information write 
tracers 
CHEMICAL WEEK 


330 W. 42nd St., N.Y. 36, N.Y. 
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fore stress even minor chemical dif- 
ferences, while the American dye- 
makers strive to prove that their prod- 
ucts have substantially equal coloring 
effects. 

Since both have credible argu- 
ments to offer, the Bureau chemists 
must anticipate them, providing their 
superiors with all available facts on 
hoth sides of the question. Because 
profits and markets are directly at 
stake, a favorable decision is often 
worth fighting for to the bitter end. 
But even if a case is carried all the 
way up to the Supreme Court, it is 
usually decided on the basis of the 
data developed by the Bureau labora- 
tories. 

Close Check: These laboratories are 
scattered strategically around the na- 
tion’s import-export perimeter. Al- 
though the New York lab (where the 
pictures on these pages were taken) is 
the largest of the group, similar facili- 
ties also exist in Boston, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Savannah, New Orleans, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, and Chi 
Moreover, New York has juris- 
diction over a branch lab in Puerto 
Rico; San Francisco has one in Hawaii. 

All of these are controlled, from 
Washington, by Col. John Williams, 
Chief of the Division of Laboratories. 
Yet in a sense, they also report to the 
customs collectors in their districts; 
the eleven labs handle the work—on a 
geographical basis—for the 50-odd cus- 
toms collection districts. There’s also 
close cooperation among the labora- 
tories on methods and developments 
since some offices have become ex- 
perts on certain commodities (e.g., 
Boston is a specialist on wool). 

They examine, in all, an import 
volume valued at $10 billion a year, 
and from which the government ex- 
tracts over $600 million a year in 
duties. The New York lab alone, under 
the direction of chief chemist Edward 
Kenney, handles an average of 2,000 
separate samples a month. 

These all arrive at the laboratory 
from the collector’s or the appraiser's 
offices. Some are to the collec- 
tor by potential importers who want 
to know the tentative rate of duty 
before closing a purchase order; others 
are forwarded by inspectors on the 
dock or “samplers” working under the 
direction of the appraiser. 

The latter is, by law, the man who 
determines the value of an imported 
shipment. He contrasts with the col- 
lector, who determines the tariff clas- 
sification—and thereby sets the rate 
of duty to be applied against the 
value as set by the appraiser. The lab- 
oratories work closely with both men 
since the identity of the product is an 


cago. 


sent 
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ADVANCE SOLVENTS & CHEMICAL CORP. 41 
Agency-—Asher, Godfrey & Franklin, In 


AIR PRODUCTS, INC . coe Bt 
Agency—Thoma & Gill 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL 
co., THE . . 
Agency—Cowan & Dengler 

AMERICAN OPTICAL CO 8 


Agency——Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborr 
Inc 


ANTARA CHEMICALS, DIV. OF mais oe 
DOYESTUFF CORP 3rd Cover 
Agency—J. Hayden Twiss Adv 

ARMOUR & CO 20, 21 
Agency—-Foote, Cone & Beldir 

ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC T50 
gency-—George T. Metcalf ( 

BARRETT Div ALLIED CHEMICAL & 
DYE CORP 
Agency—Anderson & Cairns, Ir 

BERKSHIRE it la peta inc 24 
Agency te wy 


CARBIDE & CARBON CHEMICALS CO., 
DIV. OF UNION CARBIDE & CARBON 


CORP 25 
Agency J. M. Mathe Inc 
CARLISLE CHEMICAL WORKS, INC 18 
CHURCH & DWIGHT as INC 734 
Agency J. Walter T mn (0. 
COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS ae al 17 
Agency-—Fuller & Smith & I 
CONTINENTAL CAN CO. . 44 
Agency—Batten, Barton, Durstine, & Obs 
born, Inc 
DEGEN & CO., INC., GEORGE T40 
DIAMOND a co 27 
Agency—Fuller & Smith & Ross, I 
sie CORNING CORP 36 
Agency Jon Wagnitz Ad 
EIMCO CORP., THE ' 
Agency—Matsie Co 
ERIEZ Se ee ee, co 7 
Agency—John Ma Co. In 


GUARANTY tliagg ad CO. OF NEW YORK 19 


Agency Albert nk-Guenther Law In 

wgetie henad Co., INC., W. C 30 
Agency—J Hay len Twiss Adv 

HERCULES POWDER CO 37 
Agency—Fuller & Smith & hk Inc 

HEYDEN CHEMICAL ge Back Cover 
A gency—Sommers- Davis 

HOOKER reeiggg ete ae 4 33 
Agency—Charles L. Rur l Inc 

KOPPERS CO., INC. T32 
Agency—Batten, Barton Durstine & Osborr 

Inc 

MC LAUGHLIN GORMLEY KING CO B50 
Agency—-The Alfred Colle ( 

MENTE & CO. INC B34 
Agency—Stone- Stevens, Inc 

MIXING EQUIPMENT CO.. INC 38 
Agency—Charles L. Rumrill & Co., Inc 


MUTUAL CHEMICAL co. hae 4 AMERICA 4 
Agency--J. Hayden Twi Adv 
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NATURAL PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 35 
Agency—-Michel-Cather, Inc. 

NORFOLK & WESTERN RAILWAY CO... 47 
Agency—-Houck & Co., Inc., Ady 


—," PLANNING & RESOURCES 


pee ne White Adv. Agency 
en INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL 

co 

ges Walker & “Downing 


PETRO CHEM DEVELOPMENT CO., INC. 3 
Agency—Sam J. Gallay Co. 


PFIZER & CO., INC. CHARLES as @ 
Agency--MacManus, John & Adams, Inc. 


PITTSBURGH COKE & CHEMICAL CO 29 
Agency--Walker & Downing General Agency 
—— METAL PRODUCTS CORP 23 
Agency—Graphic Presentations Service 

a wt age mg CORP. 2nd Cover 
Ag Vaher Thompson Co 

UNION CARBIDE & CARBON CORP., CAR- 
BIDE & CARBON CHEMICALS CO. 25 
Agency—J. M. Mathes, In 

U. S. TESTING CO., INC B32 
Agency--Robert B. Grady Co Adv 


ie mest gig & SUPPLY CO., THE 43 
y F. McCarthy & Co 


weTEROUS co. B40 
A genc F. H. Faber 


ADVERTISING STAFF 


ADVERTISING SALES Mcr, 


.. B. E. Sawyer 
Business MANAGER .... 


Albert E. Weis 


Atlanto 3 Ralph C. Maultsby, 1321 
Rhodes-Haverty Bldg., Walnut 5778-2383 


Chicago 11 Alfred D. Becker, Jr. 
Steven J. Shaw. 520 N. Michigan Ave. 
Whitehall 4-7900 


Cleveland 15 Vaughan K. Dissette. 
1510 Hanna Bidg., Superior 7000 


Dollas 1 James Cash, a National 
Bank Bldg., Prospect 7-406 


Los Angeles 17 Jos. H. Allen, 1111 
Wilshire Blvd. van 3691 


New York 36 nox Armstrong, 
Robert S. M harles Todaro, 
330 West 42 St., re 4-3000 
a 3... William B. Hannum, Jr., 
Architects Bldg., 17th & Sansom Sts., 
Rittenhouse 6-0670 


~~ Francisco 4 Ralph E. Dorland, 
8 Post St., Douglas 2-4600 


Boston 16 350 Park Square Building, 
Hubbard 2-7160 


Detroit 26 . 856 Penobscot Bldg., 
Woodward 2-1798 

Pittsburgh 22 
Atlantic 1-4707 


738 Oliver Bldg., 


St. Louis 8 3615 Olive St., 
Continental Bidg., Lucas 4867 
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essential factor in both their decisions. 

Should the importer, usually oper- 
ating through a customs broker, pro- 
test the decision in his case, he can 
appeal to the U.S. Customs Court, 
made up of nine judges who act in 
teams of three while holding court in 
New York, or individually while on 
circuit to other cities. If this fails, the 
case can be appealed to the Court of 
Customs and Patents Appeals in 
Washington, D.C., and from there to 
the U.S. Supreme Court. 

Testifving in these court cases is 
one of the lab men’s duties. Some- 
times they are judged to be right, 
sometimes wrong—but only on ques- 
tions of interpretation, rarely on a 
question of tact. Meanwhile the tariff 
chemists keep calling the shots as they 
see them, leaving it up to Congress 
and the courts to decide on the shape 
and height of America’s tariff wall. 


In a New Dress 


OVER FORTY YEARS of continuous 
publication makes J. T. Baker Chemi- 
cal Co.’s Chemist-Analyst one of the 
oldest external house magazines in 
the field of chemistry. But traditions 
must sometimes give way to modern 
changes, and this month’s issue sports 
a new cover and major changes in lay- 
out and typography. 

With an earlier issue tucked under 
his arm, A. J. Barnard, Chemist- 
Analyst editor, is shown here as he 
discusses the new style with J. T. 
Baker's sales v.p., Ralf Clark. The 
28-page magazine now goes to 40,000 
individuals in sixty countries. 

One change which the Phillipsburg, 
N. J. chemical firm didn’t make: The 
quarterly publication still restricts its 
material to original contributions by 
chemists and allied scientists. 
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ALIPALS are new, low-cost, high-foaming liquid surfactants designed 


for use when high sudsing is required. 


ALI 'S immediately suggest themselves in foaming detergents for 
shampx tbble baths, dishwashing and a variety of other household 


and industrial uses. 


ALIPALS are anionic surfactants possessing very good wetting, emul- 
sifying and dispersing properties and are excellent for dedusting and to 


step up the foaming and cleaning power of industrial detergents. 


Compare the cost-performance value of these clear 


amber liquid ALIPALS. 





We invite your inquiries for samples and 
literature describing these versatile, economi- 


cal liquid surfactants. 
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ANTARA 2 


DIVISION OF 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 
435 HUDSON STREET NEW YORK 14, N.Y. 


BRANCHES: Boston « Providence + Philadelphia * Charlotte, N. C. * Chicago 
Portland, Ore. * San Francisco 


IN CANADA: Chemical Developments of Canada Limited, Montreal 





BENZALDEHYDE 


ODORANT + FLAVORING INGREDIENT + INTERMEDIATE 








This well-known Heyden product—synthetic oil of bitter 
almonds—is in constant demand by leading manufacturers 
of cosmetics, pharmaceuticals, essential oils and dyes. 
Heyden Benzaldehyde imparts that distinctive aroma to 
many soaps, powders, creams and lotions—and it serves 
equally well as an ingredient in flavoring extracts and 
confections. 

The high purity and uniformity of Heyden Benzaldehyde 
make it valuable as an intermediate in the production of 
many organic chemicals. It is available in both N.F. and 
Technical grades—shipped in 25 and 50 lb. tins, 100 lb. 
glass carboys, and 425 lb. stainless steel drums. 


Other Heyden Products of Interest 


Anisoyl Chloride Phenyl Salicylate 
Anisic Acid Salicylic Acid 
Benzilic Acid Propyl Gallate 
Benzoic Acid Benzoyl Chloride 


Methyl Benzoate Benzyl Chloride 
Ethyl Benzoate Paieseple 


Sodium Benzoate : : 
Tolyl Aldehyde Formic Acid 

Resorcinol Chlorobenzaldehydes 
Methy] Salicylate Chlorobenzoic Acids 


Technical information and samples of Heyden Benzalde- 
hyde—or any of the chemicals listed here—are sent 
promptly on request. 


HEYDEN CHEMICAL CORPORATION {1 


342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
CHICAGO + PHILADELPHIA + SAN FRANCISCO » DETROIT +» PROVIDENCE 


SERVING INDUSTRY THROUGH FINER CHEMICALS 


Benzaldehyde e Benzoates e« Benzyl Chloride e Bromides « . Chlorinsted Aromatics 
Creosotes « Formaldehyde * Formic Acid « Gly 
Hexamethylenetetramine « Medicinal Colloids e¢ near mas A pe 
Neomycin e Paraformaldehyde e Parahydroxybenzoates « Penicillin « Pentaerythritols 
Propyl Gallate « Resorcinol e Salicylates « Salicylic Acid e Streptomycin 








